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ABSTRACT 

The nine papers presented in this report atteipt to 
discuss and describe Canadian library networks and systeis as they 
exist today and as they are being planned for future developaent at 
the local, provincial, regional, and national levels. The first 
report provides, as an exaaple, an overview of library systems and 
networking in Britain as they i»ave developed since the passage of the 
Public Libraries and Huseui Act of 1964. Other presentations 
sunaarize cooperative activities at various levels in Canada: those 
of the National Library, the National Science Library, and of single 
provinces or aultiprovince regions across the country. In the 
concluding paper it is pointed out that all of the existing 
cooperative activity does not yet add up to a Canadian library 
network, which will not be realized without coanitoent and five aajor 
prerequisites; agreenent cn objectives, on a plan and on standards, 
plus Boney and legislation. (SL) 
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PREFACE 



Jack E. Brown 
National Science Library 



One of the major problems in organizing the 
Theme Program for the CLA's 29th Annual Con- 
ference was not the f IrKiing of well qualified and 
knowledgeable people to talk on the theme topic 
but rather in determining what the subject to be 
discussed reaify was. The root of the difficulty lay, 
like so many of the world's problems, in terminology 
and semantics. 

What is meant when we talk of library networks 
and systems or informatio.i networks and com- 
munication networks^ During the p^st few years 
many papers have been written discussing the 
future of international networks, national networks, 
provincial networks, regional networks, etc., but as 
yet there appears to be no generally accepted 
definition of a library network. Joseph Becker, in a 
paper written back in 1968, defined a network as 
"an inter connection of things, systems, or organiza- 
tions."* Adding to this definition the word "infor- 
mation/' he then goes on to describe the ideal 
information network as exhibiting such character 
istics as formal organization, a communications 
system, bi-directional operation, a directory look up 
system to identify the unit that must be able to 
respond to a query, and a switching capability to 
determine optimum routes. 



Based on this definition, it is evident that a single 
library can be shown to be an information network 
for its staff and users The library has a formal organ- 
ization governed by established policies and pro 
cedures, the staff is grouped into divisions with 
distinct functions. The interfaces among divisions 
through irxlividual staff members using common 
files, and the interaction of staff ard files with users 
constitute the communications system. The directory 
look-up is provided by the bibliographic cxintrol 
apparatus which comprises all the main files for 
locating items in the library collection. The main 
catalogue affords the most complete coverage; sorrie 
of the other files are tangential to it; the contents of 
others overlap. 

Despite ajdi an imerpretation, the popular con 
cept of a library or informat' jn network still appears 
to be that of a system w*- . ein vast quantities of data 
and information arc * jred in electronic memories, 
manipulated by computers, and transmitted and 
switched by telecommunication gadgetry. In actual 
practice, these are simply new techniques which are 
and will be used increasingly to facilitate the devel- 
opment of networks. Library networks are essential: 
a form of co operation in wh»ch libraries attempt to 
make the greatest possible use of available informa- 
tion resources by sharing them through arrangements 
of varying degrees o* formality. These networks 
have been in existence in Canada and elsewhere 
almost since the first libraries were established. 

Recognizing this potential source of confusion, 
it was agreed in the early stages of theme program 
planning, that the speakers when talking of librsry 
networks and systems would be referring to any 
technique or procedure which Mnks together for the 
mutual benefit of a large community of users, the 
resources ar^ services of a group of libraries, and 
that the use of computers and other electronic 
equipment was one way of facilitating this linking 
process. This broad concept is reflected in the 
followir^ papers which discuss and de^ribe Canadian 
library networks and systems as they exist today 
and as they are being planned for future develop- 
ment at Ih » local, provincial, regional and 
national levels. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF LIBRARY 
SYSTEMS AND NETWORKS - THE 
EXAMPLE OF BRITAIN 



H. T. Hootcwav 

Executive Diractor, TN Britisti Library 



The past ten years have seen remarkable progress in 
the development of library services in Britain. The 
Public Libraries and Museums Act of 1964 placed 
public library services under the supervision of the 
Secretary of State for Education, and made it 
compulsory for all local authorities to provide a 
comprehensive and efficient service; the Parry 
Report on university libraries was issued in 1967 and 
its recommendations have had a significant effect 
on the operations of these libraries; in 1069 the 
National Libraries Committee reported; in 1971 the 
Government issued a White Paper announcing its 
intention to set up a new national library, the 
British Library Act followed in 1972 and the new 
library was set up in July 1973; and further striking 
changes in public library organtzatton took place 
in April of this year as a reijult of the re-organization 
of local Government. 

Although much planning, discussion and action 
had of course taken place in earlier years, I propose 
to take 19C4 as the starting point for my talk 
tiecause in my view it is over the past decade that 
the foundations of a modern national library system 
have been laid. 

National Planning 

It will, I think, be generally agreed that libraries of 
all kinds, together with information services, are an 
essential part of the infrastructure need*?d to sustain 
and nourish civilized soCM?ty: the hbrjrtos and mfo^ 
matior ^cvtces of a country, taken as a wholu, 
shou> jif.i to CoHoct and storo aM information 



\\K*.'\y x>^ be needed, tu providi^ Jicosa tj it 
r.!pidlv nocrssdiy and to ariung^^ Supply m th«? 
mot»l ust ful form where tt may bv most effectively 
ofnpioyeti This is» no easy task, however, the 
incred',in<; quantity of materials \n the form of 
books, periodicals, tapes, microtexts, films, photo 
copies, prints, computt»r data banks and so on results 
in storage becoming more expensive, retrieval more 
difficult in many cases; and selection, acquisition, 
and bibliographic processing become larger, more 
expensive and more complicated operations. 

To attempt to meerthe national objective set out 
in the preceding paragraph requires that the library 
services satisfy a wide range of educational, recrea 
tional, scholarly, industrial, commercial and other 
needs. If we assume that library materials are not 
used much before vhe age of 5 years, then we are 
talkir^ about a British population of roughly 50 
million individuals all of whom should require 
access to a library service at one time or another. 
Fortunately, not everyone needs the same material 
at the same time, and, equally fortunately, humans 
have only rarely solv^ problems by searching 
enormous quantities of information exhaustively, 
but nearly always by finding wr of conducting 
their investigations in a highly s rective manner. 
Nevertheless, the range of interests developed as a 
result of the provision of enhanced educational 
opportunities; the stimulus of the media, especially 
television; the growth of interest in environmental 
problems and the quality of life; increased leisure; 
and the increasir^ complexity of scientific, industrial 
and commercial requirements place exceptionally 
heavy demands on libraries which then need to 
develop systems and networks to meet these demands, 
individual libraries or small groups of libraries no 
longer firKi it possible to meet from their own re- 
sources the increasingly sophisticated demands of 
their users. 

In Britain, as in Canada, school libraries, public 
libraries, uni»^ersity libraries, the National Library 
and a host of special libraries provide a wide range of 
services designed to meet the needs of different 
categories of user. The services have tended to grow 
up piecemeal, with attempts to maximize the 
effectiveness of their operations being made through 
schemes of voluntary co-operation of various kinds 
To attempt to produce a detailed, comprehensive 
and systematic plan for the development of all 
these services to meet national goals for social, 
economic, cultural and industrial advancement is to 
face the planners with a complex multidimensional 
problem of a kind familiar to social scientists, and 
where forecasting and other techniques are notof . 



ously inadenualo. But many a comprt»hen$ive 
approach of Ihii kind i> tnj! ifi my view L'lttni 
necessary or dtsirabltv Many activities dre bettor 
regulated in response to local needb rather than 
within the constraints imposed by the operation of 
a central plan. National planning should therefore 
focus on a limited rarige of Cf uciat »S5uos so that a 
flexible and responsive national system can evolve 
naturally over a reasonable per»od of time. These 
crucial issues are related mainly to the provision of 
appropriate legislative, institutional and financial 
structures; to the development of standards of all 
kinds, and to manpower needs 

In developing this theme, I propose to concen 
trate largely but not exclusr^olv on two particular 
aspects of recent developments m Britain - the 
rc-organization of the pubhc library system, and the 
creation of the British Library To plan at all 
requires the existerKe of planning machinery, and 
dcvei4>pmenls in Britain have moved at an acceleiated 
pace since 1964 wtien ^ippropriate arrangements 
were madu as a result of policy responsibility m 
relalic*^ to ^\\ hhi^ni?^ in thf public srcior being 
concentrated in tht» D^»partment of Education and 
Science, with th«* fc^coption of spt?cial libraries 
maintained by other Government departments. 

The Public Library System 

In 1964 also, the Public Libraries and Museums Act 
came into effect This Act had two most important 
provts*onb thf public ibrary service was placed on 
a statutory ba<it^ Wtth the Socretary of State charged 
with the reipiHi>ibility for supervising and promoting 
the improvement of the library service provided by 
local juthofitti. > m England jod Wa^os. ami.^ duty 
was pIdCfd on every local authority that was a 
library .luthonty tu provide comprt hen^iive and 
efftci(*rit libiaiy s»TVfCe In Britain, tocal authorities 
are financLxi by Trpasu.y qrants, by ^oans, renS 
anit r jtt s G^ar^ts jnd tuan ' jre whoUy controlled 
by the Gnv<;rnnicnt Tht rate iS the only lucal tax; 
It IS levH^d tin the annual valu*^ of property other 
thjn ayf'CU^tural land At presfn: the Gov»*^nment 
contributes jbnut 60 pi r ceru the total fmance 
Thus both central and local government have a 
direct concern in^he tinancing and therefore the 
development of the pi^buc library service It is for 
rfie loca^ authority conc*^rntxi to fietonnme what 
proportion of its r<*vonue and r:dp>tdl expenditures 
IS devot^'tl t(i libf Jfie^j. hut the statutu^y powers of 
tfvrSocf.^fdrv of St.iti* nr.>vid'r vif^^uards to ^nsuro 
thjt thr hb'fK/ Sf 'VK;*' nut rut, ci^^wfi in f>ai<l 
timo\ and i-t not ovcr*oo^^^i »n ♦■^'^'^ of f|rfHV*h, and 
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taken as a whole, meet acceptable standards 

However, it soon became apparent that fh4» t|ii at 
range of size uf library authorities - from under 
30,000 population to over a million was resultiny 
in uneven growth of the service. With the best will 
in the world, the small local authorities had not the 
manpower or the financial resources to provide an 
acceptable level of service to their users; forward 
projections indicated that the situation would deter- 
iorate further in the future. Significant changes in 
the organization of local government were being 
planned, and advantage was taken of this to provide 
for further development of thp public library service 
and to increase the size of library authorities with a 
correspondir^ decrease in the number of separate 
authorities. The Local Government Act of 1972 
provided for the aeation in April 1974. outside 
Greater London - where the existing arrangements 
are unchanged - of 75 library authorities in England 
compared with 314 at present and 8 authorities in 
Wales compared with 37 at present. Thus, from 
April of this year there has been a dramatic reduc- 
tion in the number of library authoritie*: Scotland 
is following suit, though with variations from the 
pattern set in England and Wales, and Northern 
Ireland has also reduced substantially the number 
of library authorities. The overall effect has been to 
reduce by about two thirds the number of authorities 
With library powers in Bntain, The new authorities, 
with a very few exceptions, have populations ranging 
from at least 100.000 to well over 1,000,000. Before 
April 1974 there were only 10 authorities with 
populations of more than a quarter of a million 
outside Greater London, now there are 56. 

The creation of these library authorities with 
larqer ^otal resources is intended to facilitate the 
development of library services over wider areas than 
hitherto. The new authorifie*; will be better ab<e to 
meet the needs for comprehensive facilities of the 
communitie^> they serve They wiM also be able to 
deploy specialist staff more effectively and econo- 
mically and to make *ull use of c>mpute'^s, photo- 
copying, audio visual t?quipment, teti»x and other 
library afds. 

I mentioned earlier the complex inter-relatiorv 
ships between library objectives and other elements 
in the national infrastructure, such as education. An 
important feature of the new legislation is that the 
library authorities are coterminous with the author- 
ities for education, health dnd social services It thus 
becomes much easier to develop a whole range of 
ccsi effective support services for these sectors. For 
?x.imfifp, sei vices fur schools can ir^riude thi; 
pr vision (if loan coHi Ction^; uf t)00k<;. centializcrl 



factltti«?s for book ordet ir^ ami pruct^ssmq d 
multimtirlio collections. Whtn !hr locdlion publ*c 
librdry service points is umter consideration, th^ tact 
that the education and library slm^ vices ate coter- 
minous makes it much easier to establi^ dual 
IXirpose libraries serving both the general public 
and pupils of a particutar ^ool. Such use can 
result in a significant improvement in both the 
staffing arni the tK)okstock available to a school. 

The increased resources available to the new 
authorities also make it possible for them to |;KOvide 
more extensive and effective services to local 
industry, commercial organizations and so forth. 
The authorities are also able to deploy much greater 
resources for the support and stimulation of local 
cultural activities by providing space ano equipment 
for exhibitions, meetings, lectures, concerts, plays, 
films and audio-visual presentations of various kinds. 

Thus, in this case, the development of the appro- 
priate legislative structure^ a shared basis for finan- 
cing, and the creation of the appropriate institution- 
al arrangements - a small number of targe library 
authorities - have been the crucial planning issues 
to be settled in order to create a remodel!^ public 
library system. Hovvever. although substantial 
resources are devoted to sustaining these activities 
(about 95 million pourtds sterlir^ in 1973) and 
large scale though the operations may be (aside 
from reference and information activities, welt over 
600 million books were lent^ the system is rrot self- 
sufficient. It has to rely on other systems to provide 
some at least of the total supply of books and infor* 
mation it must provide. For example, foreign 
material, ^vanced material for studies in depth, 
and much technological and scientific material will 
usually need tr be sought elsewhere. 

The British Library 

A variety of techniques using regional catalogues 
and inter-library lending have of course been used 
for many years to obtain material not in stock, but 
their inadequacies and the confused and wasteful 
arrangements at the national level for refer«?r>ce, 
lending and bibliographical services led the Govern* 
ment in 1967 to set up a National Libraries Com- 
mittee to examine the functions and organiza.ion of 
the British Museum Library, the National Central 
Library, the National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology and the Scierxre Museum Library 
in providing national library facilities and to conr ider 
whether in the interests of efficiency arKl economy 
such facilities should be brought intc a unif ujd 
framework. The Cominittee recommended \n 1969 
f tr^t three organizations, together w»th the 



Btrtish National Bibliography Ltd^ and the Off>ce 
for Scientific and Technical Information should be 
brought together under a new statutory authoriiv. 
and the Government accepted the recommendation 
Much detailed planning followed and m 1972 the 
Briti^ Library Act received Royal Assent, followed 
by the establishment of the statutory authority in 
1973 The resources at the disposal of the new body 
are, by British standards, substantial: for the current 
financial year, expenditure is estimated at over 12 
million pounds sterling, and there is a staff of 1700. 
I do not propose to describe in detail the activities of 
the Briti^ Library, but rather to identify some of 
the key probliHns the Library is intended to resolve, 
to demonstrate how its activities serve to make 
existing services elsewhere more efficient, and to 
indicate how these activities can help the develop- 
ment of a national library system. 

I stressed earlier the impo "e of planning to 
create appropriate legisiativ. .eworks; and in this 
context the British Library /-w* is worth studying 
for a variety of reascis, of w! ich I have chosen 
three. First, the Act specifies that the Library is to 
consist of a comprehensive collection of books, 
manuscripts, periodicals, films and other recorded 
matter, vvhether printed or otherwise; therefore the 
Library has to be concerned with the whole range of 
norhbook material, and the Government in deter- 
minir^ the level of resources to be made available to 
the Library has to bear in mind this broad remit. 
Second, the Library is to be manage as a national 
centre for reference, study and bibliographical and 
other information services in relation both to scien- 
tific and technological matters and to the humanities: 
two important principles are therefore established — 
the Library's activities cover information services of 
all kinds and it is to cover all subject fields. The 
third point is that it is within the functions of the 
Board, so far as they think it expedient for achieving 
the objects of the Act and generally for contributory 
to the efficient man^ement of other libraries and 
information services, to carry out and sponsor 
research; and to contribute to the expenses of 
library authorities or others providing library facili- 
ties, whether for members of the public or other- 
wise. It will be seen, therefore, that not only is the 
British Library well equipped to provide central 
services for other libraries in the country, but it also 
has the legal powers to act as an agent of the Govern- 
ment in promoting the growth of more efficient and 
cost-effective library and information systems. The 
Library has been planned deliberately to be at the 
hub. rather than the apex, of the nation's library 
services The apex of a hietarchically structured 



system is oiicn tamoXv, dtff »cult of jccess .inU S4»me^ 
what dtvorCt\1 horn the upiM jltorvit and poUcy 
problems of those lowof in tUv hior jrchy By con 
trast, the hut) should be sensitive and immediately 
responsive to the stresses and strains cfsevvhere m 
the system. Th* Library functions have bt»en grouptKl 
in three opeiai«on3! divisions - feference, lending 
and bibliographic serv cts together wvith j cLTtral 
administraiion and a r^«st?arch and development 
department. The British Library Board ts the Statu- 
tory Authority chargtxl with managing the Library: 
it has a part time Chairman a full timo Chief 
Executive who is also Deputy Chairmjn, three 
other full time members who have charge, as 
executives resfKJnsible to the Chief Executive, fur 
the three operational divisions and nine part timt? 
members An extensive system of advisory com- 
mittees is about ^o be set up to help ensure the 
Library is responsive to the needs of its users. 

Interlibrary Lending Networks 

Interlibrary lending in the United Kingdom is now 
a very targe activity. It is estimated that around 3 
miMt'jin loan requesl^i are made every year, of which 
some 2 million are sent direct to the British Library's 
Lending Division. The regional library bureaux - of 
wvhich Xheti' aie nine, mainly sorvicirtg public 
libraries, jcrrnint for ^tbout half a million requests 
and about anuther hal^ d million arc requested 
direct from othe- libraries without going through 
either the r.dtiondl or tfie r**gional interU^ndmg 
networks Univers'tirs, institutos of further educa 
tiori. \nd sptVidi libraries of al^ kmd*: dr-^ mnrp de- 
P'Tidrnt on mter lending than the pi»blic libraries, 
althoiioh I have pomt<x^ ^ut F»:irlrpr the public 
libi iry *>v5t«^m 1^ not srif sufficient D'.'mand on the 
Bnt'sh Library is currf-nt^V jrf>wtrK| at the rato of 
16 per cent per annufn, vvhf^r f-rjs f1(^n>,tfHj on thi 
regional network has berMt JdC^ ' >ing The mam 
factof s accounting for the growth of demand on the 
centra* facilities are the acquisition programme of 
the Library - which now aims to acquire all signifi- 
cant itr als and reports m all ianquagus toq^thef with 
English language monographs - and the sp«*ed with 
which loan requests ^ne met. The cateqor its oi 
material cotl^^ ct^Hl ^ccuunf fur jbout 95 per cent of 
all interlcndiny in Bntdin and thr; Llbidr ^ s L'Tiding 
Division metts about 83 per cent of the demands 
made on a by direct \o<tn from tht. cenlrjl stock 
The ma-n burd<.*n of ntcrlib? ^'y lending has there 
for-' b**' ^ itft^^d ^rtjm individual fibran^'s vvh4) are 
free tdapt thr-ir acc|iiis'*'ions jn(f stock ♦"toidir^j 
proceduft*; >cr.ordinniv r»v>m th» f>utionttJ v>#*vv 
^ Domt thf mterlendinq prucvss tu^t only (|ufcl>er 
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and more efficient; it i^ also cheaper. The cost ot 
dealing centrally with a loan request isabtiut one 
third that of dealing with the request through a 
dispelled network based on union catalogues. 

Although the central lending collection is large it 
has to be supplenrented by the resources of other 
libraries, and therefore it has been important to 
ensure that an appropriate network of co-operating 
libraries is set up to meet the deficiencies in the 
central stock. Aside from the great resources of the 
British Library, we have cho&en to rely mainly, 
Though not entirely, on a limited number of large 
libraries to provide the bacK up service. The number 
of requests made is fairly substantia', the cost of 
dealir>g with the lequests is not negligible, and there 
IS need tor rapid response. We therefore make use of 
the provisions of the British Library Act, and pay 
these large co operating libraries for their services so 
as to ensure they can deploy adequate resources to 
meet our requirements. 

Bibliographic Networks 

An effective and economical bibliographic network 
is necessary if libraries are to function at optimum 
efficiency. The high cost of providing bibliographic 
access to materials has prompted the development 
of co-operative and centralized arrangements for the 
services required. Computer based services are 
obviously attractive in this context because they 
f ruble us to process much larger quantities of infor- 
mation than could be done by manual means; the 
Costs of handling these ever larger workloads are 
stabilized - for, unlike manual system costs, 
machine costs do not rise linearly with the work- 
load; and new products and services can readily be 
generated. Effective use of these services is funda- 
mentally relatKf to the adoption by all concerned 
of appropriate standards. We regard standardization 
as such an important factor in the development 
and use of our centrally produced computer services 
th^* we have set up a'Bibliographic Standards Office 
in the Library to act as a national focus for discussion 
on the internal and external standards to be used. 

The ger^er.?' approach of the British Library 
towards sf vicing the library community is that it 
should a *i mamty as a channel of communication 
and transfer between national bibliographic data 
banks, including of course the British data banks, 
and the requirements of the U K. libraiy conimunity. 

In following this lino, tht- central services 
providt^f now by the British Library, and thos^ to 
be prr>vided in 1975 and latter years, shculd lead to 
rapid qrowth of comput^^f basfd netuvr rks in Britain. 
At pies' at, the Libf^irv's MARC tapes s«?rvicf' can 



provide for, current cataloguing, a bibliographic 
listing, catalogue cards and machine readable cata- 
loguing input. The machine readable input can be 
processed directly by an individual library, a library 
authority - where the central library would pre- 
sumably do the lob, by a region, or by the British 
Library, which is prepared to offer a selective 
service of catalogue records covering the additions 
to stock of individual libraries and merging its 
MARC records with records produced by libraries 
off books add^ to stock which are not covered by 
MARC tapes. The balance of advantage as between 
these various approaches depends on the resources 
of the library or library system involved. The terms 
on which the tapes or individual records are made 
available have been designed to ensure the maximum 
local utilization of the centrally generated system, 
which maintains enough coiitrol to avoid the crea- 
tion of many competing quasi or para-nationa* files. 

A fuaher step has been to convert the British 
National Bibliography, back to its beginning in 1950, 
to machine readable form in MARC compatible 
format. This new data bank will be of particular 
value to the new library authorities who face the 
task of building catalogues of the :ombined holding 
of the former authorities, ar^l whose stocks of 
material consist largely of items listed in the 
National Bibliography. 

By the end of the year all the regions wilt be 
operating a system first set up, with Government 
development support, by the London and South 
East Region (LASER) for recording accessions in 
numeripil form by International Standard Book 
Number (ISBN), with coded library locations, and 
sorting by computer. The ISDN - location lists are 
output on COM aixl can be used for interlending in 
two ways; either libraries apply to regional head- 
quarters, which supplies them with a location, or 
they can buy the microfilm catalogues and borrow 
direct from one another. The system is both cheap 
and efficient, and the British Library does the pro- 
cessing centrally at no charge to the regions. It is 
possible therefore to integrate all the records to 
make a comprehensive ISBN catalogue for the in- 
take of public libraries in the country. This will be 
important both at the national and the local level 
for determing acquisitions policy, as welt as increas- 
ing the efficiency of interlending. 

From 1975, the machine based current cataloguing 



activities wilt be extended to all British Library 
intake. It will then be possible ro provide a range of 
new services covering the areas of British Library 
intake that are not part of the MARC service pro- 
vided at pre^nt. On line ac^s within the Library is 
being provided for on an experimental basis and may 
be available to other users, but in the immediate 
future the relatively high telecommunications costs 
in Britain may inhibit rapid growth of use outside 
the Library, We shall have to make a decision soon 
on whether to ronvert the existing manually pro* 
duced catalogues. The cost will be hi^, but the 
benefits are likely to be great for libraries through- 
out rtie world. We should be able to decide what to 
do later this year, when our analyses of the problems 
and costs are complete. These developments are 
likely to be of particular value to university and 
other research libraries since they will be able to 
redeploy th<»ir own resources more effectively if they 
accept the new centra* services and adopt the same 
standards. 

International Networks 

National systems can no longer flourish on their own, 
and it is important to achieve the maximum practical 
level of int^national standardization so that records 
and information can be shared without difficulty. It 
is for this reason that the British Library has adopted 
the Anglo-American cataloguing rules and, for 
machine based activities, the MARC format. Looking 
to the future, unless n^re national telecommunica- 
tions authorities can be persuaded to meet the 
challenge of providing cheap on line access to data 
banks, we shall not realize the full potential of Inter* 
national networking. 

Conclusions 

I hope I have persuaded you that concentration on a 
limited number of crucial issues - legislation, organ- 
ization, f inaru^e and starKJards - has resulted in 
positive progress towards th<» development of a 
British Library system. Although I concentrated 
deliberately on a few examples, and made little or no 
mention of university or special libraries, or informa- 
tion services in general, nevertheless I hope that these 
examples have shown how mterdep^ndent on each 
other are the various catagDries of libraries, and how 
their services are now starting to develop in a co- 
ardinated, rather than competitive way. 
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The last time it was my privilege to i^ddress your 
association was four years ago, almost to the day, 
in Hamilton. It seems hke yesterday. The progress 
report then presented to you was entitle 'The 
Prime Mover the Role of the National Library." 
There is no need fo» me to repeat now what I said 
at the time. Some of you may remember that I 
talked about the magnitude and complexity of the 
problems facing us as a result of the current informa 
tion explosion, as welt as about some of the initia- 
tives taken with a view to meeting the challenge 
successfully. 

The main points rr>entioned at the time were the 
completion of the Systems Development Study 
whidi recommerxJed the development of an inte 
grated information system throughout the National 
Library; the then recent Invitational conference on 
cataloguir^ staridards; the adoptron of the new 
National Library Act in 1969; the cabinet directive 
of the same year instructing the National Research 
Council to develop, under tht general direction of 
the National Librarian and *n concert with existing 
information organizations, a naltonal scientific and 
technical information network; the creation of a 
Research and Planning Branch within the National 
Library^ charged with the responsibility of conduc- 
ting research and planning work for the future 
development both of the National Library itself 
and of national and international library networ^ 
the strengthening of the operational branches made 
necessary by the constantly increased demand of 
services made on the Library, the neation of the 



Mu<>ic Division. tht> first subject division establishinl 
in the Reference Branch; the negotiation of exchange 
agreements with Bjitain, West Germany, Belgium 
and the State of New York; the improvements to the 
national bibliography, Catt^ians, and the sub* 
mission by the National Librarian to AUCC of a 
preliminary proposal for "a co*operative acquisition 
plan for Canada/' These were the main elements of 
the progress report submitted to the As^iMion in 
1970, two years after I had taken office. 

What you expect from me at this time is not, I 
am sure, a philosophical or theoretical statement 
^bout networking, but a further progress report 
about the National Library's recent activities 
aimed at developing a better integrated nation-wide 
library network. Others will be ^leaking about 
parallel efforts at other levels; tfiere wilt be no need 
for me accordingly to trespass on their preserves. 
There would be no time fo me to do so in the time 
allotted to me, for as I stand again before you this 
morning four year^ later, I have a great deal more to 
report and less time to do so. All that is pcmible is 
to give you a bird's eye view of our most significant 
programmes, of our current studies and plans, and 
some idea of what we would like to do next, pro- 
vided the required human and financial resources 
are available. The human and financial resources 
authorized in order to implement the National 
Library programme have increased from 246 man- 
years and $2,600,000 at the time of my last address 
to 449 man*years and S7,278,0(K) this year, and I 
expea to be requesting supplementary estimates in 
a few months in order to make both ends meet. 
Substantially increased funds were appropriated 
these last four years in order to make it possible for 
the National Library not only to meet the increased 
demand made on existing services, but also, and 
even more so, with a view to initiating and develop- 
ing ntw programmes and to introducing new 
techniques to attempt to cope more efficiently with 
the tasks ahead of us. I naturally welcome this 
opportunity to participate in this programme. The 
information explosion is such a challenge to us all 
that the only solution is in faring through net- 
works. 1 need not philosophize much longer; our 
chairman Jxk Brown h^^ already said all that r^edec 
to be said in this respect. What my remarks will 
make clear, I hope, is that all the significant initia- 
tives taken by the National Library were taken with 
a view not to developing it into a big institution 
operating in splendid isolation, but to makir^ it the 
central node of a constantly evolving nation wide 
network with international interfaces. This is the 
basic philosophy which commands the efforts we 
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make m ofdei to impinvf mif collt'ctions. ou» 
services and out systems To ft»poft to you chi. >no' 
logically on these developments would lead only to 
confusion l.jccordingly propose to divide my le 
mark« into three general arejs: (1) collections 
development and rationahzation of research coUec 
tions; (2) lending and reference services; and (3) 
development of systems and networks 

Coliectiom 

On the subject of collections I shall be brief The 
Book Purchase Account has grown from $200^000 
four years ago to $639^000 this year. This is still a 
very modest sum. However, together with the legal 
deposit regulations and a number of exchange agret^ 
ments, our book budget makes Jt possible to expand 
our acquisitions programme especially in literature, 
music, history, economics and political science 
(incidentally, we are acquiring the Gotdsmith-Kress 
Library of Economic Literature), government docu- 
ments both in the original and in microfornos, sound 
recordings and, on a limaed «:ale, manuscripts and 
literary papers. Our membership in the Shastri 
Indo-Canadian Institute brings thousands of Indian 
titles every year, and thanks to the generosity of 
the Canadian Jewry, we are acquiring a substantial 
collection of microfilms of ancient Hebraic manu- 
scripts held in libraries in the USSR and other 
Eastern European countries. Special purchases and 
other gifts are too many to be mentioned here; 
information about them may be found both in my 
annual reports and in the National Library News. 
More detailed information on our acquisitions will 
be available eventually when the Collections Devel- 
opment Branch publishes a quarterly review in 
which our most important acquisitions will be 
reported, described and analyzed. 

Now that the original bibliographic centre has 
grown into a true library, the Branch is currently 
involved m reviewing the guidelines for the develop- 
ment of our collections and these will be published 
as soon a« they are approved; it is essential indeed 
that Canadian libraries be aware of the direction in 
which the National Library will develop its collec 
tions. It was. and still is, difficult for the National 
Library to establish a sound, comprehensive acquisi- 
tions policy which would ensure that the limited 
funds available ?:e used to meet priority needs. 
Until now, except for Canadian material and biblio- 
graphic tools which we collect comprehensively, our 
practice has been to attempt to fill the most obvious 
gaps; we have succeeded re<isonably well if you con 
S'def that of the 125,000 »tems which we wore asked 

'0~"te through the Canadian union catalogue la^t 
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year, we were able to lend from our collection one 
in four This is still unsatisfactory, but the percen- 
t^e incrt»ases every year and we are gradually 
relieving uthf?r Canadian libraries of an increasing 
percentage of the costly interlibrary loan burden I 
shall discuss later the desirability of a more ambitious 
national lending service. For the time being, the 
National Library collection grows at the annual rate 
of more than 35.000 monographs and more than 
100,000 government documents, not counting a 
substantial number of microforms- Four years ago, 
the National Library was subscribing to 2.623 perio- 
dicals; It now receives more than 10,000, including 
most periodicals covered by the tape services 
scanned by CAN ^DI This is necessary back up to 
this current awareness service which we have extend- 
ed to the humanities and the social sciences last year, 
i will have more to say about it in a moment. 

With a view to defining our acquisitions policy 
and hopefully, to making it easier for other libraries 
to do so, we initiated a series of surveys of collections 
in order to determine where and what were the 
strengths, the weaknesses and the gaps. As you know, 
we have published a substantial quantitative analysis 
of Res&arch Co/fections //? Canadian Libraries, 
starting witfi university libraries whose collections 
were analyzed in five volumes to be complemented 
by a sixth which is in press. In press also is a survey 
of collections in federal government libraries, which 
was a part of the general survey of federal libraries 
to which I shall revert later. We also published a 
special study on Theatre Resources in Canadian 
Libr-jn^s conducted by Miss Heather McCallum, and 
we propose to conduct future surveys and publish 
special reports on collections in various disciplines 
rather than on categories of libraries. We are now 
examining law collections, with the assistance of 
Mrs Viola Bird and an advisory committee of CALL. 
The report will present the actual state of law 
resources and, we hope, contain a guide for the 
development of taw collections and possible 
recommendations regarding the role the National 
Library may play in the future in the field of law. 
We propose to compile and publish surveys of 
collections in all fields; music, exchanges, Canadian, 
foreign and internatiortdi official publications in 
research libraries in Canada will come next. 

These surveys do not only facilitate the use of 
collections by those who need them, they should 
also make it easier for many libraries to write and to 
better rationalize their acquisitions policies, Canada 
IS 5tin a book-poor country where there are few 
strortg research collection? m the humanities and the 
social sciences; as in most countries, our )ibrarM»s 



hold only j fraction Ihe hter jture cover by 
the millions of citjTioni foiifnl tnousimls of 
bibiioyraph»c too<s of jtl avis. Tho ima*v*<^ «jf mtof 
tibrary loans traffic will atso prcvde us with valu 
infornddtion of tht' most serious gaps which 
exist in relation to actual net^ds In any case, it 
would appear that in a country so poor in books, 
so targe in size and so small In population, nothing 
short of a rtation wide plan could go very tar in 
meeting the (^aller»ge of the inforrrtation explosion. 
When the whole country can acquire only a part of 
the research material required bv Canadian us^s, 
how could a province afford to go it alone? 

As yuu know, this is not a nuw topic, several 
reports on the problem exist, which contain sound 
recommendations; but there art many more who 
are in favour of r jt»onali;'ation than are prepared to 
be rationaliztKf , which in $om€» cas^^s would mean: 
to be ration.ilizeri out of e>'5tence. Thero is nothing 
spectacular tu report yet in this respect, but 
there is apparently «i growing realization of the 
need for ^me sort of co-operative plan in order to 
avoid the unnecessary duplication of little used 
material and, a^ j const^qu'^nce, fo permit the acqui- 
sttion of more diversifitd colltH!tions. It is my opin- 
iqn, when t compare the world-wide explosion of 
research and information with the limited human 
and financial r eujurctn available to us all, that the 
only form of insurance *Vf can afford to buy against 
possible demand is a form of group insurance. This 
is even more critical when budgets are frozen and 
prices soar, as thoy now do. It is also my opinion 
that governmtinls at aM levels should increase the 
moneys they appropriate to libraries, as they did in 
the late <iixties; but my view is that such additional 
support is more likely to be forthcoming if libraries 
clearly d>»mc nitrate through concrete action that 
they are making evfjry effort possible with a view to 
dt'V'ilopiny co operative acquisitions plans, ds, mill as 
compattblt* systems. 

I very much hope that, n rt'speCT of collections 
ffitionalt^attori, the rtcentiy established Collections 
Devolopm^.^nt Branch wi!! cxerv"ise the necessary 
leadership, it now combines, und^T one Director, 
Mr Preibtsh, (1) thf» selection and aoqjist^ions 
operations, (2^ the ^jiftsu-^d exchangi* office, (3) 
the resources survey dlvSMD \ and U) ihe recc»ntly- 
organized Canad an Book I xchang*' Centre which 
recerves, lists and redistributes hund'-eds of thousands 
of surplus items tilery /ear The Centre is now 
movinq to a separate buildin<^ and >s improving Its 
p»^ocedures. IncKlf^ntfi^^y thp hoari of the Centre, 
Mf Camiog^y, ^s .ittr-ndinfj tip* Anniial Meriting and 
wtt( be qtad to answer qjer tes 



To conclude this part of my remarks, may I skjy 
that network planning includes, or ^utd irKlude. 
determination of what is to be placed on thu net 
work, and this poses ckMf iy the problem of collec- 
tions rationalization. Well, so much for collections. 

Lending and Reference Services 
As to our lending and reference services, they 
naturally increase ar^f improve ac our a)llectton$ 
grow and as our catalogues berome more compre- 
hensive and are better maintained. Libraries are not 
museums and they should be judged principally 
by the quality of the service they provide. We stilt 
have growing pains, but the growth of our services 
over the past four years has been quite phenomenal. 
Loans have increased from 69,000 to 1 10,000; 
location requests, from 100,000 to 129,0(X); 
reference questions, from 1 1,000 to 59^000. The 
number of libraries using Telex to communicate 
with us and with one another has doubled: from 78 
to 176, which shows the importance of fast com- 
munication. Interestingly enough, some 80 per cent 
of the titles requested are located m the Canadian 
union catalogue and are held in Canada, which indi- 
cates that if Canadian collections are weak in abso- 
lute terms, they may noi fall as short of actual needs 
as some say they do. (t say: **may" for we have no 
information as yet (we will within a year) on the 
degree to which Canadian libraries go directly to 
US. libraries for items located in the National Union 
Catalogue of L.C. without coming to the Canadian 
union catalogue at all.) The Canadian union cata- 
logue has grown tremendously - more than 
6.000,000 cards were received during the last four 
years - and, as you know, a national task group was 
appointed to ^vlse on the future of the growir^ly 
unmanageable monster, to which I will come back 
wht^n i discuss systems and networks more specifi- 
cally later in my p iper. Suffice it to say for now 
that, conceived and develop^ as a location tool, it 
has provided for years an iixlispensable key to the 
resources of some 300 libraries anci has facilitated 
their use by all who need them anywhere in Canaida. 
Networkirtg is the very essence of union catalogues, 
as it is of published union lists, t very much regret 
to have to say that the outdated union list of 
periodicals publisi.^ ' ^ix years ago wiM not likely 
he replaced by a full up-dated list for another two 
to three y^girs However, owing to ouf participatton 
CONSER, a North American programme aim«i at 
creating a comprehensive data base on serials held 
hy large libraries <^n this continent, we should be 
Me to produce the revised union list according to 
accepted inter national standards more efficiently 



and mort' 4?cufHjfnic*iMv In Uw tih^nttrnt^ vvt' pi i 

pose to iliiUt' such puftftll hsta asilt'' U'C^Mtl^ 

pubhshtxl Union List of Sfr'jfs Irhtrxt'it t)v Socj 
Sciences Citation Index Hekf Oy Canadian Lftrjnes. 
We are also NA/orking on a Union L /sf of Canadian NeA^s 
papers and a Unton Ltsr or f-oreign Ne\^spapers 
tools wvhich Wilt be kepi up to tlatc at ail times. I ani 
also seeking funds to compile a unton list of indt>\ 
jng and abstracting services m Canad.i a union 
catalogue micfotorm masters, jrki a register of 
translattons of unpublished r:»ports AM could form 
the basis of co-operative pioqrammes which I pro- 
^^Kf to pfomotp as soon as the necessary human 
resources jie available. We cannot do everything jt 
once and I propose to discuss th*? feasibility of a 
CO operative plan for indexing Canadian icr»ais with 
Mr Peter Greig when he returns from Britain. 

Now that we have consolidatea most of our 
gi»neral servfces, the time has cume to create 
special divisions, headed by subject spt?cialists, in 
order to provide more sophisticated services in 
certain fields. I already mentioned the Music Division 
which In four years has developf^d one of the best 
music collections in the country. More recently, a 
Library Documentation Centre was established to 
acquire, analyze and distribute published and un- 
published reports on libraries and information 
science; the Centre also puts out directories, such as 
the rt'ccnt Federa/ Government Libraries and the 
Directory of Library Assoaations in Canada. More 
are m preparation. The C«itre is also the Canadian 
correspondent for UNESCO's ISORID {nternational 
System on Research in Docurnentat.cn^ and the 
clear inghouse for I FLA papers. 

In addition to traditional lending and reference 
services, the Public Services Branch (recently 
renamed the Reference Branch) now offers a current 
awareness service in the humanities and the social 
sciences, which is an integral part of the CAN^SDI 
service developed at the National Science Library. 
Using tlie software developed by the NSL to access 
a variety of data bases in the field of science and 
technology, our service now alerts subscribers to 
recent publications covered by three tape services: 
LC's MARC. ERIC and SSCI Soon will be added 
Canadijna and Psychologicai Abstructs. Plans arc 
also under way io institute an on line retrtevaf 
service which will permit computer assisted dialojur, 
via a CRT terminal, with this central systf?m This is 
probahly tht; best answer found so far to thf needs of 
individuals oi gioups who cofxf uct father basic 
dtsripttna^y . ui ptoblem sf<lvH»q multt disciplinary, 
research .ifike 
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ManusCf 'pts Division and it establisfied a central ttit* 
of unpubhshtxl bibliographies, which piumits us to 
avoid much unnecessary duplication of efforts. More 
fecenlly. I decided that the time had come to 
cxan^me the possibit; 'Ole of the National Library 
the area of services for the visually and physicallv 
handicapped I formed a task group which is 
examining existing services, strengths, weaknesses 
and gaps and will submit a report with recommenda- 
tions aimed at improving existing services, creating 
new ones and co-ordinating them all. t exp^."» that 
the National Library's involvement will be ^rtzi- 
paiiy (If the development of standards, (2) the 
creation of a union catalogue, and {3} the production 
of Canadian books on tape. This is another good 
example, I think, of our efforts to build networks 
for the benefit of all concerned. The position of 
Chief of this new service has been advertised, as has 
that of the Chtloren's Literature Librarian/Consultant, 

In order to be able to develop existing program^ 
mes and to launch new ones, the Public Servrces 
Branch, the largest in the Library, was completely 
reorganized and three senior co ordinators were 
appointed, one for reference and lending services, 
one for union catalogues, and one for special ser- 
vices, who assist the Director, Miss Flora Patterson. 

Supplementing these services, the National 
Library's contribution to the Federal Multicultural 
Programme, the Multilingual Biblioservice will soon 
make available to ethnic groups, through public and 
regional libraries in all provinces, collections of books 
m non-official languages both for educational and 
entertainment purposes. The hjad of this new 
service, Mrs Zielrnska, is also in Winnipixj this week 
and Witt be happy to answer your queries. 

Finally, may I say that I propose to extend the 
op »ning hours of the Public Services Branch later 
this yeai with a view to making our resources and 
^rvices more readily accessible both to local readers 
and to those served through thetr local libraries any- 
where in Canada, from St John's to Victoria. The 
Reading Rooms are already open 24 hours a day; 
reference servrces will be available fror.^ 8 o'clock m 
the mornmg till 9 o'clock m the evening (that is from 
9:00 a m . Atlantic time to 6. 00 p.m . Pacific timeh 
and Saturdays from 9.00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

May I mention that many Canadian libraries do 
not make as full use of the reference services 
available to thtrn as they could m order to assist 
their own readers; this seems to be true especially of 
public libraries whose staff do not seem to avail 
themselves of the back up sei vices provided by the 
National Library, as much as research library's do 
There an' reqional disparities the library field too. 



as you all know only too wjll, and our services are 
in a way a form of t?qua1t/ation payment available 
on request. Let me make it cloar to all here that our 
services are equally available to all categories of 
libraries anywhere in Canada. 

This is equally true of the bibliographic services 
provided by the Cataloguing Branch. You already 
know, t am sure, that priority was given in our auto- 
mation programme to Canadiana with a view to 
making it possible foi the National Library to make 
her full contribution to UBC (Universal Biblioyra 
phic Control) for the benefit of Canadians and 
foreigners alike, t shall discuss Canadiana under 
"systems and networks" in a moment, but before 
doing so, tet mo mention briefly the annual inven- 
tories of theses accepted by Canadian universities 
and the cumulation just published which covers the 
years 1947 1960 and lists 14,971 theses Another 
service is the fKjbl<cat»on yf Canadian theses on 
mita^ofilm imtiati*d in 1965, which was just conver- 
ted to microfiche At present, 24 universities 
paitiCtpate in the programme on a regular basis; 
themicroreproduced theses arc listed in Canadana 
and will th s form .jn important part of the 
Canadiana data base which will be searched by 
CAN/SOI and put to other uses too. 

To sum up, w^^? attempt to develop our services 
in such a way that thry do not duplicate those of 
other libraries and that tht^y occupy their proper 
place in the Canadian network of libranes 

Systems and Networks 

Let me now come to systi ms and networks as such. 

I said earlier that, with complcmentarv collec- 
tions arxf comp*<tibio systems, we could share much 
better the collective resources v ch we acquire with 
our limited means Sjnc*» participant^^ in a communi- 
cations network rt;quire a common language, and 
since the National Library should be the central 
node m such a network, it was essential to co- 
ordinate as fully ds possible the development of our 
systems with those of other libraries. I referred 
earlier to the Systems Study Report and to the 
national conference on cataloguing standards, 
which were initial steps in that direction As you 
know, I subsequently appointed two task groups, 
one on cataloguing standards, the other on a 
Canadian MARC format The<r recommendations, 
contained in two excellent reports, are known to 
you and they have been, or are being, implemented, at 
least cts far as the fSlational LiUary is concerned. 
Detailed statements on these two reports may be 
found in the Canadian Library Journal of iVJ^</ 

nc 1973 and in the Nationat Library Ne^s of 
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July-August 1973, respectively. 

Those of you who may have examined recent 
issues of Can^ana would have noted that virtualh' 
all the basic recommendations of the two reports 
have been translated into action, and without much 
delay. Reco/nmendations r^arding the revision of 
the classification schedules FsiOOO and PS8000, 
the development of a KE (Can^ian law) schedule, 
the development of a list of Canadian subiect 
headings in Engli^ and the adoption of the Laval 
list for object headings in French were alt acted 
upon. The latter is a perfect example of the kifKl of 
(Xhoperation I heartily welcome between the Nation- 
al Library and other institutions with a view to 
avoiding unnecessary duplication of work. Negotia* 
tions with Laval were successful, 8 joint editorial 
committee was established and alt French subject 
headings used in Canadiana are now taken from 
Laval's list. New subject headings are adopted 
jointly. As to the English list of Canadian subject 
headings. It is being compiled under contract by 
Mrs Gerda Ferrington and Mrs Mildred Linton and 
it \i expected to be completed by next summer. The 
classification schemes for Canadian literature and 
history were similarly revised by Wr T. R McCloy 
ami I hope that they wilt be released soon. The 
Canadian law classification is also being developed, 
this time by the Library of Congress with the 
participation of one of our staff, Wrs Ann Rae who 
is posted in Washington. 

Cataloguing entries for French publications are 
now prepared according to the Regies de catalogage 
anglo-am6ricaine$, the French version of the North- 
American text published by ACBLF (now ASTED). 
Steps were also taken to ensure more consistency in 
the application of the Dewey Decimal Classification, 
through consultation between LC, BNB, the Austra- 
lian National Bibliography and the National 
Library of Canada. 

Although Canadian researchers in many discipli- 
nes depend heavily on information generated abroad 
~ and this is especially true for the natural sciences 
- it was essential that a high priority be given to 
Canadiana. This was done. As you may know, this 
programme was divided into three phases. The 
Canadian MARC format for monographs was 
designed and is used for thp processing of mono- 
graphs and theses. This Phase I became fully opera- 
tional early in 1974, and computer-produced cards, 
tape services and printed copy for Parts f and II of 
Canadfana are available for distribution; all are 
produced from machine readable cataloguing (MARC) 
records; the printed copy for the text and index is 
produced by photocomposition techniques. In order 



to test the format, a Canadian MARC Tape Pilot 
Project was initiated m Navt»mber 1973. with It 
participants, for a one-year enpunmental period. 
The tape service will be available for general sub- 
scription tate in 1974 or in January 1975. The 
proof services for Parts I and M, are now in the 
improved format of catalogue cards nhe? than 
reproductions of varityped copy previously available. 
We had difficulties in the early stages of the pro- 
gramme and unfortunate delays occurred in the 
publication of Canadiana. We are making sub- 
stantial efforts and, barring unforeseen difficulties, 
the pr(^rammd should be on the rails again s<x>n. 
The system is also used for the creation of 
machine-readable bibliographic records and the 
production of catalogue cards for our internal 
catalogues 

Work on Phase II. Serials and Official Publica- 
tions (Parts Mi, VII and VI It of Canadfana), is 
progressing satisfactorily. The serials format has 
been prepared in draft form, programming has 
started, and the MARC Editor's Manual for Serials 
is being prepared. AH parts, except for audio-visual 
material, will be automated as of January 1975. The 
design of an automated authority file isfoeing 
undertaken also as part of Phase I L Phase HI, 
scheduled for implementation in 1976« will cover 
audio-visual materials, at which time Canadfana and 
all its by-products will be fully computerized. 

In another co-operative agreement between the 
National Library and the Canadian Film Institute, 
the tatter now provides the Library with data on 
Canadian film production; documentation is pro- 
vided on a continual basis and is used in Part Vf of 
Canadiana, films, filmstrips, etc. The success of this 
contract is evident m the substantial iiicredH; in tlM> 
number of films included m Cdnadiana in recent 
months. 

With a ^'iew to establishing the complete bibtio* 
graphic control of Canadian publications which came 
out before the national bibliography was instituted 
less than 25 years ago, I recently created in the 
Cataloguing Branch a new division, the Retrospec- 
tive National Bibliography Division, charged with 
the responsibility for the eventual publication of a 
definitive national register of all publications from 
the introduction of printing in Canada in 1752, This 
should probably be a co-operative effort and we are 
now examining the recommerrdations of the recent 
National Conference on the State of Bibliography 
in Canada It ts too early to discuss them here. May 
I say, however, that the suggesttrd cle<uinq house 
could c-^suv ^e established within the National 
I . and that the proposrd Advisory Council on 
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Bibliography m my op»n*on should probably not be 
the independent body recommended but a com* 
mittee of the National Library Advisory Board with 
which i shall disoiss this when it meets r^xt fall. 

Last year, the National Library was named as the 
official International Senals Data System (iSDS) 
National Centre for Canada. Planning for the first 
stage of implementation followed, and ISDS Canada 
beume operational in January 1974. Present opera- 
tions are manual, but planning and systems design 
for an integrated automated system combininq the 
requirements of ISDS Canada with those of 
Canadiana are nearly completed. The integrated 
system will cover both Canadiana and ISDS Canada 
requirements, providing the regular Canadiana out- 
puts, printed volumes, proof services and MARC 
tapes, plus a separate ISDS Canada tape covering the 
required data elements for the ISOS international 
serials data base located in Parts. At present, 
Canadian tSSNs (International Standard Serial 
Numbers) are beir^ assigned by the Centre, and 
publishers are being notified of this assignment. ISDS 
Canada plans to public lists of Canadian serial 
titles to which numbers have been assigned in the 
near future. We are currently examining the advisa* 
bility of acceptir^ the responsibility for assigning 
ISBNs (International Standard Book Numbers) and 
of introducing CIP (Cataloguing in Publication) In 
Canada. 

All these modifications and developments are in 
keeping with the recommendations of the Canadian 
Task Groups on Cataloguing Standards and on a 
Canadian MARC, which groups did such good work 
that I am pleased to acknowledge their contribution 
once more here. I thihk that I can say, without 
being accused of complacency, that the National 
Library of Canada is now well prepared to play its 
rote for UBC (Universal Bibliographic Control). In 
this respect, I am pleased to say that Dr Hookway 
and I had interesting and fruitful talks last week in 
Ottawa, that we are in agreement on priorities 
which should be assigned to international progran* 
mes concerned with UBC and that we are both 
determined to press for their implementdtion with 
all the energy at our command Twn earlv oppor- 
tunities to do so will be the forthcoming UNESCO 
Intergovernmental Conference the l»iWri«itrurtii.es 
for Library, Documentation and Archiives Services to 
be held m Paris neni Sept^^mber and the meeting to 
which f have invited directois of national libraries 
and which will be held in Ottawa m November to 
discuss my proposai to create an tnternational 
assoCfation or counr i of nar'O^a* lihrarip^. Th»s 
proposal has rpcefve<t tmmetliate and enthus^av 



tic support from my coll* jguos evi»rywhiMt'. As 
nations grow more Jful mott* tr^tiMtlf^ptnident m the 
use ol eacdi other's mfo.mjtion ^,tMv»cts, it is no 
less imperative to work at the development of 
international networks thjn to build national ones. 
With the means at its disposal, the National Library 
of Canada attempts to do both. 

With a view to ensuring a better co ordination of 
domestic efforts in the fields of standards and a 
continuing, consistent and morv positive Canadian 
input into international endeavours, I decided to 
create an Office of Library Standards and appointed 
one of the world experts in the field, Dr Lunn, as its 
first Director. Her main icsponsibility is to co ordi 
nate the work of the CaoiKiian Cataloguing Com 
mittee, which she also chat is. with that conduct.'d 
by IFLA and ISO. The Office provides the 
secretariat for the new WG6 of ISO TC 46 on 
bibliography, whose chairman is Mr Eric Clyde, of 
IM.SL. 

Having rer^ (vi»il. constdert^J and acted upon the 
recommendiitrons of thf task groups on cataloguing 
standards and on j Canad»jn MARC format respec 
tivply. was pc , .il>!<' wo could not do every 
thing at QfKc t > '•st.it)^sh thf Tjsk Group on the 
Canadian Uniof> C.n.Hoijue, which I did in the fall 
of 1972. A% you kru>w. it is ch^iftni. Jftd vi:ry tibly. 
by Ml BastI STujrt-Stubbs Its mandate js to investi- 
gate the njVi"\ )A.o^t , m<i»nrendnco and usv nf the 
catalcAiue Ofi wnich i Cdfvjdiarj computer librjiy 
furtWOtk With tnt* f;"trft;jnjl interfaces rotlld ht 
hastfff Thr Group was jlso asked to cAplorc aittT' 
natJvr metl»o(isot provid^ntj ^ornr the services 
provided by the unioD Cdt.*^ogue. ?ucn a^. for 
inslancf. lt\c t.stdbtishmvnt of a natronal t^^ndmg 
library. whict\ I must sjy, !h^^y Have not done .is 
yet. InOctub*^' 1973. afte? a fuil year of studies, 
discussions and consuftdtfons, ibv Tas^ Group sul>- 
mitted a series of intor>m reconmendations which 
were published m a special ^ssue ot IS/jtfonjf L/brjry 
Nem in January 1974. toqethcr with fny "»act on 
The Gioup rf'commcrxts to close off the cxist-r^q 
manual catdifH»uc. to pubtish ^n rnscrufoati th*; 
existing ^ile in order to provide: lucar<an^ of older 
material, and to establish and co ord»nate a Cana 
dian univm cataioyue system, con^ibting ot a cential 
data base in Ottawa dnd a ngmtn'r of regior^at bibliu 
graphic centrt^s, capable of providing information on 
holdings as well as cataloguing support servic s. and 
other services of bibliographic or managerial naturt? 
The Group also rpcommemfs th*' rationatizatian of 
th*? production of uruun lists. 

As I S3fd, the Natronaf Library in ba;ic aqree- 
Q n^T.t with *hr main r»xunr>mf»nd.ii ons and through 
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contractual and internal studies is workmg towards 
their inr»plementatii>n. The principal studies m 
question are (1) the Seuals Data Base Study contrac 
ted with York University and Mr Anable, which is 
at the origin of the CONSER project referred to 
earlier (we ^re naturally gratified to see that what 
was contemplated at fnst as a Canadian project has 
taken a North American dimension); (2) the 
National Bibliographic Da.a Base Study, directed by 
Mr Roderick Duchesne of the British Library and 
just completed, which describes a model illustrating 
the organization and content of the proposed central 
data bank of machine readable bibliographic records 
and the means by which this may interface with 
other national or international data bases and ma 
chine readable tape services, as well as strategies 
which could bv followed in the development of the 
system over the next five years; it also examines 
its possible use as a Canadian on tine cataloguing 
service based on a variety of tape services. (Inci- 
dentally, it is our hope that this may serve as a 
mode! for other nations which may wish to translate 
UBC into a practical domestic program); (3) an 
interlibrary loan study conducted by the other UBC, 
the University of British Columbia, will examine 
mter library loans as related to the development of a 
national information network: procedures, com- 
munications and delivery systems, national tending 
collections and distribution of costs, Naturally, we 
are aware of studies conductt'd in the US and 
t tsewhere. and we are studying them and learning a 
lot in the exercise. Wc must, however, conduct our 
own studies in Canada where the resources are so 
much smaller and distributed differently on a geo- 
graphical and institutional basis, where the needs 
differ, ar^i so on; (4) a study for the rationalization 
of reporting entries to the CUC based on actual 
needs and us«»; (5) a study contracted to Western 
Ontario and Guelph Universities related to the 
feasibility of using co operativcly the Guetpb 
Documents System, a simplified digital alpha- 
mimerical code which permits cetr eval of docu- 
ments by author (personal or corporate). title, series 
on subfect, (the report was received last week, the 
conclusions are positive and wiM be studied upon our 
return to Ottawa); (61 a study, also conducted by the 
same universities, to examine the interface be- 
tween a library using an automated system and a 
library using a manual one. and the interface 
between two automated systems, one using a full 
MARC record, the other a simplified one: (7) a 
study to determine the best method of dosing off 
and editing the existing manual file, and (8) a study 
of the minimum elements to be included in the new 
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aufomaClid union catalogue, which resulted in the 
development of the mini MARC 

Those who ^re sometimes impatient with us may 
not be fully aware of the amount of planning and 
development now under way, as may be ^n from 
the list just given of studies related to the union 
catal<^ut! alone t^onder how many of you know 
that in the past foui years I received, let alone 
suggestions from my staff and from visiting librarians 
and scholars, more than 300 recommendations of 
alt types. They could obviously not be all imple- 
mented at once and to those of you who are 
especially interested in some of them and wonder 
why we have not acted as yet on these and show 
some impatience, may i say that our recent record 
shows that we have acted on a great many others. 
Those interested will find a much more detailed 
report in the paper giv^n Saturday last at the CACUL 
Workshop on Automated Systems by Miss Hope 
Clement, the Director of our Research and Planning 
Branch, who together with her staff is co-ordinating 
alt these projects and to whom I should like to pay 
tribute for the expertise, dedication and imagination 
she and they show in the performance of a very 
demanding and complex mission. 

Several other studies are under way, many to 
improve our housekeeping operations, and there is 
no time to describe them here. May t mention one, 
however, which was completed recently and which 
recommends the integration of the processing of 
federal government documents by Information 
Canada and the National Library so that their lists 
and our bibliographies could be by-products of the 
same dr la base. I am now discussing this with Mr 
d'Avignon, the Director of Information Canada, ar«i 
we both hope to arrive soon at a mutually satisfac- 
tory system. 

We will hear later to-day about efforts made at 
other levels to build regional or provmciai networks 
and co operative systems. May I say rtght away that 
any such system which would not take into account 
the configurations of the National Library system Is, 
or would be, to use Burton Adkinson's expression, 
''parochial and potentially schismatic." Good-will 
exists, no doubt, but to be candid, may I say that 
the national union catalogue system proposed by 
the task group Will not be easy to develop and 
maintain I need not go here into the difficulties 
now oncountored by groups of libraries who attempt 
to develop co-operative schemes; may I say, how- 
ever, that the probtems they now face confirm in 
my own mind the need for the laiqe amount of 
planning and research now tifKler way before 
''^*^**e th*.» d*»volupment of such a major data bank 
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as the proposed computerized Canadian union cata* 
logue It is too early in my opinion to lock (Hir^ 
selves in a closed system and, for the moment, I have 
no choice but to leave all options open, both as to 
the level of data reported and as to the possible use 
of the data bank for cataloguing support services. 
As I already announced elsewhere, the National 
Library wilt investigate soon the best means of 
providing cataloguing support to federal libraries; 
this will take the form of either centralized or 
shared cataloguing, and it would be up to other 
libraries in the country to decide whether they wish 
to participate or not. This option wilt remain open 
until it is rejected or proved redundant. 

I referred earlier to the establishment of stan- 
dards and communications formats, as welt as to 
the rationalization of collections to be placed on the 
network. My view, based on recent experience, is 
that the most difficult probtems ahead of us are not 
tedinicaL they are social, political, legal, financial 
and administrative in nature; a great deal remains to 
be done before we reach agreement on network 
organization and operation, on the clarification of 
network participation by institutions operating 
under various jurisdiction - municipal, 
provincial or federal, not to say anything of the 
private sector. All of this requires a great deal 
of planning, a great deal of patience and a great 
deal of determination on the part of many. 
Technological progress does not create netv^rks 
ai'tomatically, ar^ I hope that the human factor 
will be forthcom ng. As Don Redmond likes to 
remind us from time to time, let us hang to- 
gether if we do not want to hang separately. It 
is in this spirit, and in this hope, that we have 
proceeded in the study of major programmes 
with the assistance of nation wide task groups. 
The Canadiana data base is meant to be used 
by all arrd had to be developed according to the 
needs of its users; this is also true of the Canadian 
union catalogue, where the difficulty is com- 
pounded by the fact that it is the by-product 
of the work done in many libraries and that agree- 
ment here must be achieved in respect of both input 
and output procedures. All reports published in the 
last fifteen years dealtr>g with national library ser- 
vices recommended the computerization of the 
Canadian union catalogue (they all repeated one 
another); not one told us how it could be done. We 
are learning the hard way, bear with us a litrte 
longer, please. 

ft IS not going to be easy to develop an mte 
grated library network even at the fedora! hivei 
where I have statutory authority A Canadian Govern- 
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mem Ltbrdf v Comfrnttet* vvj^ appointed to obtain 
the advice of ft'diMal coll< ayut?s, and a Government 
Libraries tiai^Dn Offict t'stalilibhwi The ftrsi main 
task was to conduct a comprehenstve survey of 
federal government libraries in order to determine 
what is to be co-ordinated. The survey, conducted 
under the dirt^ction of Mr Paul Kitchen with the 
assistance of teams made up of government librarians 
as well as of outside experts, was recently concluded. 
I just received the four final reports which total some 
1,100 pages and make no less than 156 recommenda- 
tions directed 31 the National Library, other central 
agencit?^, and federal libraries across Canada. These 
recomme^ndations relate to (1) the rationalization 
and co ordi nation of collecting activities throughout 
the government library system; (2) the major 
legislatiofn regulations and procedures affecting the 
recruitment, employment, classification, training of 
professional librarians in the public service; (3) the 
whofe rang*; ot library services and the means by 
which they are offered, the different kinds of infor- 
mation sources and services found outside the 
library, for example computerized data banks, 
information analysis centres, and clipping services, alt 
elements of an information system that can be co-or- 
dinated for optimum use, through greater co-opera- 
tion in processing ami resource sharing among federal 
libraries, and (41 ifie existing organization and adminis 
tration of the federal library service both in the Nation- 
al Capital area and in the regions. The Report makes a 
number of furxiamental recomrr.er,dations which, 
when implemented, will, f hope, make for a highly effi- 
cient network for the benefit of all. You will appreciate 
that there is no time to discuss them in any detail here 
I must mention, however, that the federal gi^vern 
ment has examined recently the use and misuse of 
computers in and by dcpartm^jnts and agencies and 
has adopted a now policy which provides for the 
establishment arid op^ifatjon of a few dt^d»cated 
government wide E D P centres, one of them for 
libiartes and infoi mat onai retrieval services whose 
Custodian is to be thr' National Librarian We are 
currently workmg out a program for the translation 
of this policy mto action with the assistance of Mr 
L. A. Ccte of thr National Resi?arch Council and 
my hope ts that the Centre will be operational eai ly 
next year. It will be an effective tool to standardize 
library operation^ and to permit the maximum 
sharing of information resources at the federal levet. 
ft may possibly ser/e as a model for other co 
opf^rativ'f svstems, it wiH in any case be a major 
comQf jntr.^ of t^te faryuf nation-wid*- nt'tv\t>rk and, 
a: ^ 'nd'Cdtt<1 v\rt»ei . it may welcr »mo tho participa- 
^"-'u ' Ubfcjriev too at le^^st m «;omp of its 
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progt ammes. 

The secorKl major component of the ft?dt3r«l 
library is, of course, the National Science Library 
and it is the largest and most important library whose 
services it is my statutory responsibility to co-ordi- 
nate as part of the federal system. As you know, 
several years ago it was agreed that the services 
provided by the librai y of the National Research 
Council would-not be duplicated by the National 
Library and that the excellence of that library 
would be txiilt upon towards even greater excellence 
in science and technology. As Dr Brown mentioned, 
it is an information tranter agency - and so is the 
National Library - but it is also a library whose 
resources are also designed to supplement local 
information services and not to supplant or replace 
them. As you know, it has now moved into its new 
building, which will make it a great deal easier to 
further develop its services and collections. Although 
it is, in my opinion, under-staffed (and I have made 
representations to Treasury offtctals in this respect), 
it is considered to be one of the best centres of 
xientific and technical information that may be 
found anywhere in the world to-day. 

Its location within the National Research Council 
led the Science Council to recommend, and the 
cabinet to direct, that NRC develop, under the 
general direction of the National Librarian, a nation- 
wide STI network, as was mentioned at the begin- 
ning of my remarks. Speaking for myself only, may 
I say that the present division of responsibilities and 
the present institutional arrangements are not in my 
opinion as effective as they should be and that my 
hope is that a better integrated federal library 
structure will be created, which would facilitate the 
planning of policies, the co-ordination of pro- 
gran: nes and the development of a general purpose 
national information network. I am not at liberty to 
say more about this for the moment. 

I recalled at the beginning that four years ago, 
when I addressed the CLA Hamilton Conference, 
I adopted for my title Ken Humphreys' reference to 
the "Prime Mover'' role of a national library. In 
bringing this 1974 address towards its close, I would 
like to develop the analogy a little further. In his 
roster of national dreams. Sir iohrhA. included a 
national library, and a lot of other Canadians sirrce . 
have done likewise, but the last spike of the CPR was 
driven long before the National Library building took 
shape in Ottawa. To day, we are attempting 
collectively to build another type of communications 
network, and I am tempted to liken the National 
Library as a Prime Mover to the big locomotive of 3 
tianscontinentai train. Just as imporlant as the loco- 



motive i$vvhai stands beh nd Tho network should 
toti dtiSfgned, however, tu can « alt sof ts of ti dins, 
big and small, made up of ^ var letv ot car s if wt* are 
to deliver a variety of goods o users who have 
different needs (this is our rationalization of 
coitections), tt is no less essential to make sure that 
the gauge of the tracks are the same, that the 
couplings are compatible so that cars can be 
shifted from one train to another, and so on (this 
te our standard! /ation of systems) - This network is 
still a national dream, one which is shared by most 
arnJ at which many are working, although, unlike 
the CPR's it is one whose last spike wilt never be 
driven. Since t addressed the Hamilton conference, 
the National Library has, with your active and 



invaluable assistance, come a long way. We have 
done much to identify the things which have to be 
delivered, to whom and in what kind of time; and, 
as well, we have developed the starKiards both for 
interconnection and communication which are 
essential loany rietwork: railway or library, national 
or international We have fac^ and solved thorny 
problems in a dynamic, changing world, and will 
no doubt face others as yet unforeseen. 

Nevertheless, t trust that before another four 
year period er^s, whatever difficulties may crop 
up, the systems we have been and are developing 
will be operational and our second generation 
library network, a working reality. 
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I, like all of you who h^yi^ worked for many years 
in the inform.n^on field, have had no difficulty in 
recogni^intj th.u th^ ru ts j vifdl rdalionship between 
the industfid!. econoin.c, imd social development of 
a country ami thr /ibtltty of thrft country to 
char lu t rolt*vanT inforniation to the rtght person at 
th^^ f 'ght tinie. I have, tiu-r of t\ bi'tn constantly 
3nij/ti! :hdt thf ruuntfips of tHt: wOf Id have been so 
sluw t;^ do^t?fop mtThanisn*'. A'tu^f»:*bv tht'<ic gt^ils 
c*in bv achtt;v<*d. Intlr we havv pf ^)CFdSttn;^ted so 
lunq ifidea'ifKi with th»^ p*^o^>itn} th,n flu' job of 
pruCtfSaing !hf m^ss of cx.stmg info'rni^tfun and the 
fluw of new inform(!t<on h^is become t:\%k of 
gigjncic proport'oos 

Caitadd f>js boor, jiist a*: romiss m tjckliny this 
piobft^m js other f:ountfit> of th»' wo^'ld. However, 
tn DtJCPmboT 1969, af»d as the result o^. j s^nes of 
sttidtcs dealing with tiie fstcibt^shrru nt >cionce 
mfarrndt»on policies, thv federa! qDvernment took 
Ste»p$ tu make for ^ust tifn»» JfKj fa»d down the 
ground rul^*s for the tl^**4opfn*'nt cl a nattonal 
scientific and techt>icui infontiittton system 

At the present time, thf^ NSL »s the ma|or element 
Of focal po»nt for the existing STI system. Its 
resources have been and are continually being 
developed in close co-operation with all the major 
fitT'^arfcs m Canada These rcsourcps and srrvtces are 
designed to complement and supplement local 
resources and also to provide thp essential bac cup to 
the information «servtc€»s pr ovidt d by the NSL's staff 
of info< motion specialists und tfiosf of NRC's 
T^*chnical Information Service. 
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in other words, the NSL Is re$fK>nc(blc for 
ensuring that scientists, engineers, technotogists, 
research workers and managers have ready access to 
any scientific and technical information required in 
their day*toHlay work regardless of whether this 
information or these publications are held by the 
NSL or some other agency in Canada. 

it is important to note that the NSL is not a 
"library" in the conventional sense of tha word« but 
rather an infornrtation transferal agen^. It has no 
depository or archival responsibilities and its 
literature resources are acquired solely because they 
contain STI essential to the devetopment of scienc.' 
and tedinology in Canada. Also, unlike most other 
major libraries, except for medianizing the recording 
and listing of serials held by the NSL and related 
bibliographic services, the NSL has done little to 
mechanize its internal processing operations. Our 
prime concern has been to develop and implement 
new techniques to expedite ar^l facilitate the retrie- 
val and dissemination of STI in Canada. It is correct 
to say that the NSL's total activities are user-oriented. 

The national STI system as it now exists links 
and makes available nationally the major literature 
arKJ information resources of a variciy of agencies. 
This linking is accomplished by mean< of three basic 
networks. 

t) A network of 245 university, federal, provincial 
and inr^ustf iai libraries which, through a variety 
of intormal co-opeiative agreements, makes their 
resources available nationally by means of loans 
and photocopies The libraries holding files of 
icieritif ic and technical journals are linked by 
Telex and by the National Science Library's 
computer-based "Union List of Scientific Serials 
in Canadian Libraries." The fifth edition of this 
list, published last month, records 46,000 indivi- 
dual titles. Since journals account for at least 
80 per cent of scientific and technical literature, 
this means that Canadian scientists and engineers 
have, through the NSL or their local' library, 
access to the major portion of the world's 
scientific and technical iiterature. 

Purchasers of this 5th edition received without 
charge a second copy in microfiche form, ff this 
format is acceptable, we can Issue updated ver- 
sions of the List at quarterly intervals, at a cost of 
only StO compared to S60 for the printed volume. 
We can also comtnue to produce the pr tnted 
volume annually, to be supplemented quarterly 
by the microfiche edition, 

21 The second network within this national system is 
the Canadian Selective Dissemination of Informa- 
tion Program, CAN/SDI. CAN/SDI is a computer- 



based current 3Wi)rent*<ss «»vfvtCi* which jlot t$ 
subscribers to tht' exisliTici* o< us tint papiM^^ 
covering then spectfic fields ul rntft est as 
pubUshed tht; world's scientific and techmcat 
literature At present. 1860 user profiles art* 
searchdci against 14 data basis, to serve apprux 
imately 6,000 end s. 

CAN SDi, Mfhich was developed by the 
National Science Library, became operational as 
a national service in April 1969. after three yeais 
of experimentation and testing. The program has 
been described in a variety of published papers, 
so there ♦$ no ne^ for me to repeat what is 
available elsewhere, However, I would like to 
outline several features of the program which 
have led to its success and wide acceptance by 
users: 

a) The 14 data br^ses now being used, each 
incompatible with the other as far as format 
is concerned, and often with respect to the 
hardware rt^quired, are converted to a common 
Library of Congress MARC-like format. This 
technique enables the user to access any of 
the source tapes with one interest profile, to 
switch from one tape to another, and to tap 
the information content of several tapes with* 
out major changes in the search terms or search 
logic. 

b) Users are guided by a common CAN^Ot 
Profile Design Manual which is updated con 
tinuously as new d^ta bases are added. 

c) The NSL attempts to ensure that all papers 
cited or^ the tapes are available either at the 
NSL or other readily accessible centres in 
Canada, and provides photocopies of cited 
papers not available through local sources. 

This action means that the NSL now 
receives currently over 12,000 different 
journals, bringing (ts total holdings of journals 
to 18,500 titles. The advent of CAN/SDI has 
also had a direct impact on the operations of 
th^NSL's Interlibrary Loan Section: for 
example, last month during a period of 22 
days, the staff processed 9,166 requests for 
loans and photocopies. This is a daily average 
of 417 transactions. 

d) The s» fVfCf IS a decentralized one wherein 
search ^itors located in all parts of Canada 
servo as an interface between the CAN/SDI 
services and the ultimate user. To date, the 
NSL has trained 500 of thf?se search editors 
toCtited tn induitfral firms, universities, qovMfri 
ment d»/p3'^tmcnts. an<{ r»;s<Mfch ci*ntros 
Thesp search editors are completely famdia' 
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With the CAN SDI techniques, and are Know 
ieilgcable m the subject fields of the 
chenteic 

e> TofuithtM strengthen this decentra^/ed 

suppoit, the NSL has designated thrive agencu*s 
as output centres for the CAN/SDI service. The 
Library of the Canadian Geological Survey, 
using the GEOREF tapes, is responsible for 
interfacing with the geoscience community; 
the Library of the Department of Agriculture, 
"using the CAIN tapes, extends SOI services 
to the agricultural community; and the 
National Library, using sudi tapes as MARC It, 
ERiC and the SSCI tapes, covers selected 
fields of the social sciences. In each case, the 
NSL is responsible for all technical details 
relating to computer processing and negotia- 
tions witfi tape suppliers. The designated 
agencies are responsible for construction of 
interest profiles arxi tfie mating of users' needs. 
3) The third network in this national STI system is 
thj CAN/OLE (Canadian On Line Enquiry) 
system, a computerized system for the inter- 
active searching of targe bibliographic files. Un- 
like a batch system such as CAN/SDI, a conversa- 
tional mode of operation permits a user to query 
directly, via a a>mputer communications terminal, 
one or more data bases. A user may modify his 
literature search dynamically in response to 
replies received from the system until the search 
strategy produces potentially relevant citations* 
The main advantages are speed, direct user control, 
easy access to d variety of bibliographical files 
through one device and one system. 

CAN/OLE. whrdi became operational in Feb- 
ruary of this year, is at present an experimental 
project to test the validity and feasibility of 
accessing large data bases via remote terminals. 
We wish to know, for example, if there are a 
sufficient number of potential users who require 
rapid a^ess to information and who are willing to 
pay the relatively high costs of this type of ser- 
vice. Also, why develop a Canadian on-line sys- 
tem when Canadians can have access to a large 
number of data bases via Systems Development 
Corporation's ORBIT or Lockheed's DIALOGUE? 
Do use and costs justify a national on line system? 

As with CAN/SDI, before starting the experi 
mental phase of the system, a limited market 
survey was carried out to determine the extend of 
interest in such a system. The results of the sur* 
vey indicated a keen interest in thu service Thes*^ 
t^ndint^s, together with a variety of other factors, 
)'ompted our decision to procr^ed with the imple- 



mentdtton of CAN OLE Waiot tjctofs wote: 
j) Communication co^fs fiJt low ^Jeiil diqital 
data transmis^on hdii bt*en 'utfuCt^l by up lu 
90 por Ctmi With the intrucfuctiof^ of 
OATAROUTE and JNFODAT, DATAROUTE 
is a digital data niMwork upvnated by Trans 
Canada Tdefjftune System; (NFODAT is cp<?ratt?d 
by CN/CP Ttilecommunicatibns. 

b) The NRC has s*jcce5sfully optirattfd computer 
time sharing services over the last three years. 

c) The NSL has developed substantial exf^rtise 
in the utihzation and marketing of commer- 
ciatly avail ^^fe tape services. 

6) The NSL has acquired over the last four years, 
in m^ine-readable form, over 4^000«000 
references in all fields jf scit^nce and tech- 
nology. 

e) it was felt that Canadians should be given an 
effective alternative to similar developments 
in the U.S with the ultintate gc^i of developing 
e strong national bibliographic network de- 
sigptid to meet present and future requirements 
" ' ' Betrause of staff limitations and the heavy use 
of NRCcomjHiter fdCilitiesby NRC scientists, 
initial partic»pjtion has been limited to 15 centres. 
6ach centre pays a membership fee of $700 pei 
nnonth. This bas^* fee covers all computer storage 
costs, literature file creation costs, and provides 
up to 15 hours of unlimited searching time. When 
16 hours of use have been exceeded, a charge of 
$12 per connect hour is applied. In addition to 
these charges, each centre is responsible for acquir 
ing the appropriate equipment and paying the com- 
munication costs. The centres are, of course, free to 
establish user charges in order to recover their 
operating costs. 

At present, only four data bases are available for 
searching: COMPENDEX, 1969-73; INSPEC, 1970 
73; BA PREVIEWS. 1973-74; and CA CONDEN 
SATES, 1973-74 These data bases are accessed m 
an afturnat»ny fashion. On Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays. COMPENDEX and INSPEC {covering 



engineering and technology) are available, while 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, BA PREVIEWS and 
CA CONDENSATES {tovering the lite and 
chemical sciences! are available. The NSL has 
completed the training of staff at these <5 centies 
which stretch from Memorial University in New- 
foundland to the University uf Calgary in Alberta, 
A fourth network, whiirf) is still in the planning 
and development stage, wilt consist of a series of 
regional rthrra\ centres. These centres will co* 
ordinate ami make available the total information 
resources and subject expertise in a given region. 
Our intention is to develop not another NRC service, 
or even a federal information system, but rather a 
national network whidi links scientific and technical 
information services wherever they exist. Looking 
further into the future, it is our hope that through 
the close M-operation and joint action of the NSL 
and NL, Canada will ultimately have a national 
information system which can be accessed by anyone 
in Canada, regardless of their subject needs and 
interests. 

Until recently, the expansion of National Science 
Library services has been severely ^mpered by 
inadequate working quarters. However, as of Feb* 
ruary of this year, these space difficulties have been 
aleviated by the rompletion of an ultra modern 
building v\^icf) now houses the National Science 
Library and the Technical Information Service. This 
buildir^, 12 years in the planning and 2-1/2 years 'u\ 
construction, has been designed to house two 
million volumes and to utilize the latest mechanized 
techniques for processing arxf disseminating informa- 
tion. May I take this opportunity to invite all of you, 
during your next trip to Ottawa, to come and visit 
what we feel is one of the most beautiful and 
functional libraries or information processing centres 
»n Canada, For those of you who attended the 
CACUL Building Institute on Saturday and Sunday, 
I nope Mr West's presentation on the NSL building 
Aifl whet your appetite for an early visit. 
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In order to present to this Theme Day an account of 
networks in the Atlantic Provinces I appealed to my 
colleagues for co-operation and they responded 
generously with information on activities and plans 
for their libraries and areas. In this we have accepted 
the term "network" in its broadest sense to mean 
any linking of library resources and services designed 
to meet the library needs of any user or group of 
users, t thank my colleagues for their assistance but 
absolve them from any responsibility for the con- 
clusions I have drawn from their facts 

In the four Atlantic Provinces one of the first 
things we must face is that the Provinciat boundaries 
set as barriers to the establishment of networks; a 
similar problem arises within each province where 
funding by different jurisdictions or ^enctes creates 
barriers However, let us first look at wfiat has been 
accomplished and is operationat before we look at 
our problems 

In PnnCG Edward Island we have a network m 
miniature - as the Provinciat Librarian states, 
"All services, including the Public Library, Legisia 
tive Reference Library, and the responsibility for 
development of school libraries, are centred m 
this office " The Public Library operates a Regional 
Library Service throughout the Island, the Legisia 
tive Library serves the Government officials but uses 
the centralized services of the Provincial Libraty, the 
school libraries are the responsibffity of the locdi 
school units but recomm(?ndat«ufis on i,iandjid^ and 
levels of f.nancmq rest with tin Provmcfij Library 
-^'^^ *» c^'ntralf/ed purchasm*|, cataloqu rtq jful pfw 
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cessing system is being establish^. So h^e we have 
a small but functioning unit covering the whole 
province - but with one segment missing, the 
University component. Three years ago an attempt 
was made to include the University of Prince 
Edward Island in the overatt syst^. This proposal 
met with a good response from the Librarians but 
foundered on the problem of getting the approval of 
two bureaucracies - provincial and university « and 
no formal arrangement could be made. 

Our other island pt Dvincc presents a different 
problem because of its size artd scattered population, 
Newfoundland also operates a regional library system 
in the public li^'^ary area which provides service to 
urban areas and isolated communities alike - linked 
by telex for resource location and for reference 
service; and for the future is exploring the possibility 
of a computerized book catalogue for all public 
libraries. The Provincial Reference Library has an 
index of Newfourxilarid newspapers which is now 
being computerized in co operation with the 
University of Guelph. 

Memorial University Library links its own campus* 
es, has a computerized serials listing in co-operation 
with the St Johns' Hospital libraries and the St 
Johns' Public Library; it also ties into outside net- 
works in its use of CAN/SDI, Medline, the pilot 
project of CAN/OLE and its three year participation 
in the Shared Cataloguing Programme of the British 
Columbia University Libraries. 

In New Brunswick a similar separation seems to 
be in existence between public/school systems and 
university systems. 

A network of public and school libraries operates 
in five regions of New Brunswick comprising 30 
libraries and 8 bookmobiles; this network has a 
union catalogue in Fredericton as well as centralized 
cataloguing for four of the regions, a centralized pay 
system, though staff members are selected and 
appointed regionally, uniform work conditions, 
benefits, bargainir^ rights and grievance procedures. 
The school libraries are tied into the system by a 
group of Extension Librarians working jointly with 
public and school libraries. 

The University Libraries in New Brunswick join 
outside networks in such systems as CAN/SDI and 
CAN/OLE and have two networks within the pro 
vince which are in co-operation with nornuniversity 
libraries One ts the provision of Interlibrary Loan 
^pf^ice including verification, location and borrowing 
by thfj University of New Brunswick Library for a 
group of seven institutions as diver se as the Atlantic 
Provirjccs Economic Counc*! and the King's Landing 
Hrstor*c.il Vi|faq*\ th«; other ts a pf <'>jr?cf of five 



libraries toco-ordmatt^ anil fdCilttatc caiiSt'>vj!iofV 
microfftrning and use of N*'w BfunswicK m«^U'nai 

Novd Scotia afld^n pre>t?nt^ a pictute of Public 
School networks which are blotter dirveloped than 
those of the University /Special Library sector 
though the two groups are co operating m some 
joint projects. 

The Regional Library System functions as an 
integral part of the Cultural Services Section of the 
Provincial Department of Education which includes 
museums, libraries and audio-visual services. The 
network Can be descr'b#*d tn three mam divisions: 

I Provincial Library 

II Regional Libraries 
I H School Libraries 

t The Pfovtncial L^braiy m Halifax is responsible 
for SIX basic st?ctions which in addition to their 
primary responsibilities perform certain network 
support services which I shall describe: 
a) Legislative Library has an extensive microfilming 
programme irctudir^ provincial documents and 
newspaper files; it works with Nova Scotic^ 
Communication jnd Information Service on 
distribution of provinciat documents; it compiles 
an annual checklist uf provincial documents; and 
it maintains a Nova Scotiana Collection to serve 
ail pubfic libraries. 
b\ Public LftMtifies section provides administration 
of co^t'Sharing grants to municipalities; advice and 
guidtjnc*- to R._*<]ional Library Boards and their 
chief adnvn,>tf.itfv»» ofttct^r^;, kt*r!ps ttit*sf> Boards 
and tht'tr staff n^ormpd through a N^»wslettt*r. 
pfovidt N ujpp^rt ^tjft for n^'Wly formed rcqionat 
..Jibraries^ afHl ^^ncour jg«*s infofmatinn exchanqr 
through f tegular meetings and workshop*; 
c) Reference Services provides maintenanct^ and 
s» rv«c nrj the >v<i Scotia Union Cataloguer 
which IS ci mam entry registry of holdings of Mi 
major hbrary collf^ctions in the Provrnc*- This 
UnK)f' CatHlogue also act:i as a ff^gistry of items 
costing over SlOO t)> .raj ord* itli bv co optf3!im} 

ffbranos 3 prtrntrivr metfmd of cnH'^onTHtion- 
8liZ.it on This scrtjon also provides Rt»ference 
SiTvfCt's t. n r'MtO'Ktl fibr.?nes3nd thf' Nova 
Scotid CtvH 5'*rvic*» and 4iCts Intcr^bra? y Loan 
Cent^^^ fof th»' pF(.»v*'ico with its Telex UnRdgc 
and ts vt' 'VcHt^'ii^ scf vc^'^or smalK'f librd^es, 
it pu^Ufs H stf onq bibiiugfaphtc cnliMction. a 
iibrarff scif^nc** co^k<ttuf^. a spicia^^nd 'ef«^>'e''-c • 
Cu'fi: i>n *uf all to draw on- and hjodN ' 3 
r-/nfiJ '-d ii^t vui (^Kchjnqt* service, 
d^ Schoo' I lb df .»'Sl>ecam^'afejSponstbility uf the 
PfOvinCf 1^ w t rury r V!^GC) '-vith ih*? Suorfviso* of 
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applications for Schcx^l Library Materials Grants, 
and pioviding a specialized Teachers' Libraiy 

e) TechniCdl Services ^.^ction does centralized 
cataloguing for ten regional libraries handling 
about 50,(X)0 volumes per year. 

f ) AA^ Services provides Film Service, Taping 
Service foi Schools, a new Photography Service 
and an Equipment Repair Service. 

It The Regional Library System consists of eleven 
regions widi fifty branches, twenty two bookmobiles 
and four island deposits whidi serve about 750,000 
people. These libraries have interchangeable user 
caitfs, exchanges of specialized collections and 
standardization of t)or '.mobiles, 
lit The School Library Jystem is starting small geo- 
graphical networks and encouraging expansion to a 
wider system. 

In ail of these divisions there are ptans tor expan- 
sion of the services provided and improved linking of 
the different areas. 

The University Special Library area in Nova 
Scotia includes nine universities anct Colleges, an 
embarrassment of riches in a small and not very 
affluent province^ In addition, the Halifax-Dart* 
mouth Metropolitan area has a large cor^entration 
of government and industrial research libraries which 
increase the duplication and overlapping. Almost all 
of these form part of th^ Nova Scotia Union 
Catalogue and make use of its services for locating 
material and most of them also use its registry of 
orders to chf^k on duplication of more expensive 
Items. 

As in the other provinces there are ties with out- 
side networks such as CAN/SDI and Medline and 
ihe proposi*d participation in the second phase of 
CAN/OLE project since only one Atlantic Province 
location was accepted for the oitot project The 
Library of thtr Atlantic Regional Laboratoiy of the 
National Research Council has been designated as an 
entry jicint for inquiries in the NRC/STI network 
system The Kellogg Health Scif?fx:cs Lilnary of 
Oathousle University operates a regional loan ser- 
vice for practising health science professionals in the 
four Atlantic Provinces, linking the network by 
mail, tHf?phone and telex with the subject search 
capability of Medimo. 

In the Haltfax Dartmouth area two new projects 
arf? being set up o-operativ*Hy by a vari*Hl gr<*upof 
Ifb^afics - one (saddily truck delivery system link 
tmj the libf arl<>s and the other a series of subject 
Oflf^nUHi committer's to explore the extent of dupli- 
cat ton of resources and thi* possible ways of reducing 
such duplication In a differ*»nt approach Dalhousie 
Univcf >fty Libi ary has fut some years bet.*n makirwj 



;vfO of its internal systemi available on a servict^ fee 
basis to other area Itbranei one svst*?m is th*- 
TOmputerizcd order /accounting system and the 
ottier a catatogue card production unit usimj the 
MT/ST machines, Some libraries have m fact 
contracted for a more complete service whidi 
includes everything from order (not selection) 
through fund allocation, receipt of books, paymv'nt 
of bills and ail a^unting, cataloguing (by their own 
staff but using Daihousie facilities) production of 
Cdrds« reporting to National and Provincial library, 
and end processing - but stopping short of the 
most important feature of actual shared cataloguing. 

Before closing this factual account there is one 
atca wkie group which ^ould be mentioned - the 
Associated Atlantic Universities Librarians' 
Committee. Under the sponsorship of this group and 
with the financial support of the co-operating 
libraries a microfilming unit for the area has been 
set up at Nova Scotia Technical College Library 
and has been operating for eight years; the group 
St ted the first card production unit at St Mary's 
University which continues as a regional off-set and 
Xerox system and has been supplemented by an 
MT/ST operation at Daihousie; it assisted in the 
creation of a local bindery and supported it in its 
early stages. More recently it supported an experi- 
mental year of opening interlibrary Loan to all 
undergraduates in the Atlantic area and when it 
proved successful tried unsuccessfully to have it 
expanded to a national experiment. It is now start- 
ing a registry of orders similar to the one at the Nova 
&otia Union Catalogue and hopes to integrate it 
with that system. 

That gives you a bnef and necessarily incomplete 
resume of the varied ways in which co-operation 
hai^ produced small local or regional networks in the 
Atlantic area and how some of these efforts reach 
out beyond our focal boundaries to tie into broader 
networks. I have not mentioned the man hours 
spent on committees, t;:'Slc forces, formal and 
informal groups both locally and nationally by 
many of the Atlantic area librarians trying to push 
forward with network plans 

'The Nova Scotia Council on Library Resources 
Report and Recommendations, on Rationalization 
of Resources" a forty page report on present 
, resources in seventeen libraries and a plan for a 
network; and "Proposal for a Regional Scientific 
and Technical Information Centre in the Halifax 
Dartmouth Area" published as an appendix to tht 
Spevta/ Study No. 8 of Sdenvfic and Technicaf 
fnformation in Canada aro two dt?tdiled reports 
which show the interest m ard work on networks tn 
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the Atlantic area. 

I now leave the area of factual information, as 
supplied by my colleagues, and turn to my own 
assessment of where we stand, I fear I must admit 
to disf^uragement - we talk systems, we write 
systems, heaven knows we re«l about systems - we 
have more technical knowledge and more money - 
but the accomplishments that affect f/re are few 
and far between. We stand on the threshold and are 
afraid to go forward. 

Let me give you a few examples taken from 
Nova Scotia l^cause 1 know it best - but Tm sure 
similar ones exist in the rest oi Canada. Some small 
ones first - we have set a system for information on 
planr^ purchases of over SlOO - the mechanism is 
working but only went into effect with the provlsiort 
that all it really guarantees is that when we duplicate 
an expensive set that our neighbour is purchasing we 
know we are doing so - but how many of us will 
face our user group and refuse to tniy that set? 
When we check our senats iisiis with each other, how 
many Cdr^ettationsdo we achieve? Beilstein and 
Gemelien are essential tools, so our chemists tell us, 
bu'* no M^y will we insist that we split the cost and 
put one in each library - since they are only five 
minutes v^^lk apart and available to all users! This 
brings up not only conflict with our users but also * 
jurisdictional disputes as one library is university and 
one government financed! 

On a proposal for a daily truck delivery service - 
a basic need as ^reed by seventeen libraries - only 
eight can find over a six month pei iod in theT 
budget to do it as an experiment and then got their 
formal budgetary support. 

On the larger scale I have mentioned two formal 
reports with recommendations for networks - one 
for a Metro Halifax Dartmouth scientific technical 
network and one for a general information network 
for Nova Scotia. Both of these were produced in 
1969 and nothing has come of them. Not because 
librarians aren't in general agreement on them but 
because they involve money to be speiu, jurisdic 
tional boundaries ' be crossed, some loss of indivi- 
dual library autonomy and libraries are too timid to 
chance their arm on what might be controversial. 

We as librarians in the Atlantic Provirtces are work 
ing hard in our individual libraries, we are talking net 
works and systems, but it I w^^re askt d to guess what 
will come out ot th^s Tht»n»e Day pM/seniation arid 
discussion I would predict "more? published pape s. 
more committees, murt' studios and more reports." 
arxl what we nof<l is concrptp action at the focal unci 
regjunat kwt»^ rhai ran form thn foundation fop 
th*> latgrr '^evvn'^t - y^^* gr,* ^^u nromisrnq out u^i^r; 
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Introduction 

The quiet revolution in Quebec tibrarianshjp, like the 
quiet revolution In Quebec politics, dates from the 
death of Duplessis in 19S9* If we consider the era 
of Duplessis as the Dark Age of education and 
libraries in Quebec, then the period that began with 
Lesage's inauguration m 1960 has truly been an 
educational Renaissance. 

Before sketching the developments of the last 
fifteen years in three main areas * university and 
college, public, and government libraries - from 
which we see z network pattern (or patchwork 
design) emerging more and more clearly I would 
like to remind you that around 1960 there existed 
almost as many se f centred ^dependent and un- 
communicative strongholds js "Mere were academic 
institutions. So (n spite of the senous shortcomings 
which exist today, it is still quite amazing that such 
radical charges have occurred in such a short span 
of time, especially m the last five years or so. 

University and College Libraries 

One CO' trace the multifaceicd education revolution 
wh cfi recently too^ place n I'Etat du Quebec to 
the famous 19C0 Parent Report Asa result of 
this report's recommendations, a Departmt;nt of 
Education proper was established although this 
measurp had been opposed b/ the Catholic Church 
whfch feared educational la ciration. and the loss of 
Its autonomy The tatter ^?ar was justified as evi- 
denced in the last decad*; by th^ htst^ry of the 
student movements, b/ the progressive lay adminis* 



(ration introduced into the governing bodies of 
private confessional academic institutions like 
Montreai and Laval universities, and more radically 
by the creation of a paraMel system of public educa 
tionat instinifions - the CEGEPs (2) aiKl TUniver- 
s\l6 du Quebec with its proliferating branches. The 
CEGEP phenomenon is better known outside the - 
province because of its similarity to the growth, in 
the 50's and 60's, of community colleges diversely 
called ^icuitur ii oolteges, specialized institutes of 
technology or CAATS in Ontario This immense 
effort to democratize instruction - the main thrust 
of the Parent Repuri * has had the greatest mpact 
at the CEGEP level, not at the univeretty levei 
because, despite all theories, highe» education ts a 
naturally selective process, Librarianship has been 
affected because, at the recommendation 
of the report, a new breed of library technician was 
produced by the rommunity colleges. Their steady 
and sturdy invasion of the field induced professional 
librarians to organize themselves into a corporation^ 
the ot><y one of its kind in Canada, which protects 
the status of the professional librarian by public 
law. 

Now, as if to lure everybody into the new deal, 
the Department of Education has injected millions 
of dollars into the construction of or enlarged 
facilities, a building toom which indirectly profited 
libraries, with th'j most energetic ones growing 
apace ar^ even assuming leadership in new directions 
as Laval did in automation At tfie same time 
the Department has gradually invaded all levels of 
education through increasingly rigid structures 
which have become almost oppressive in sheer size, 
l^oney becd.^^e scarce beginning around 19^ and 
has remainej so, thus forcing more and more co- 
operation among libraries. Yet, a difference between 
colleges and universities can be observed in this 
respect. Colleges, perhaps because of pressures from 
a variety of directions, seem less able to achieve free 
and easy co operation than universities. This may 
explain the chaotic results in the case of the former 
and the more enduring outcome in the case of the 
latter; at the same time it is possible that such a 
conclusion Is only a short sighted one. 

Colle^ librar^i^s 

On the college level, there are only two structures 
worth mentioning. They are: the " Centralc des 
bibliotheques" and the project " CIDBEQ. ' 

Centrale des bibtiothdques 

La Centrale des bibliotheques or Centralized Library 
Service is similar in many ways to the Ontario 
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Collugtr Bibllocentre. It s<3f ves primarily an equiva- 
lent clienit'lt; of community college hbraries afid 
pertufms centrahzi\l ptucfsstng fui thorn Never 
thdess. It IS very difft?rent both in its conception 
and in the services it offers. Essentially it is a 
centraitzed bibliographic centre responsible for the 
best choice of literature (monographs, serials, 
audio- visual material, etc.) for teaching libraries 
from kindergarten to college It is complemented by 
a Technicat Services Bureau whicf) processes for 
sale the titles chosen By way of contrast, the 
College Btbliocentre isa facility that processes the 
actual acquisitions of participating institutions. 

Established m S'?p^<'mbet iSG4 ur^ier the now 
defunct Federate v of Classical Colleges, la Centrale 
was bought in 1967 by the Quebec government and 
is presently part of the Department of Education s 
Central Office for Teaching Aids (Service ger>^ral 
desmoyensd'enseignement - SGME), which is the 
main body responsible for promotion and co- 
ordination of library services at alt levels, including 
university. In fact, that Office comprises four 
divisions: one for elementary and secondary 
education; one for college and university education; 
a Bibliographic Centre; and a Technical Services 
Bureau. The latter two are grouped into La 
Centrale des biblioth^ues wfiich should then 
normally serve all levels of libraries including 
university ones. The Office is completed by a 
Documeiitat.on Centre which conducts a research 
and plannir^i 'unction; for example, it Is currently 
involved in audio-visual research, in a French 
application of the British Mational Bibliography *!t 
PRECIS (Preserved Context Index System), in 
CAI (Computer-Assisted Instructfonj programs, and 
in a co-operative system for the transfer of educa- 
tional information similar to ERIC 

It should be noted here, th^t for the purpose of 
this essay, it would be inappropriate to describe in 
detail the university dimension of the Office as well 
as of La Centrale because it has not materiali/ec< 
yet The colleges pay an annua' fvc '.whether or not 
they usr it they seem moderatefy satts^ed with 
Its services It is the elementary iibrariet> who are 
the neglected children in the family 

The shortcominys of thiS system are pef hdps the 
result of overly idealistic thinking, a good deal of 
conservatism, and too much caution on the pan of 
management ifor example, their lateness m consid- 
ering the possibilities of automated proressing to 
accelerate the production flow) Nevertheless the 
services offered are of i^.^ .mpr^»ss^ve^y high quality, 
especially the bibliographic choices. 
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Here is a brief description of these services: 
Biblio Jeunes (kirxJergarten and elementary 
libraries} 3,500 entries with imicxes. Annual 
supplement (fiche format) 

- Cholx (kirriergarten and elementary libraries! 
monthly (fichi format) 

- Choix (secorKlary ar«l college libraries) bi- 
monthly (fiche furmat) 

- Bulletin de bibiiographie (college libraries) 
monthly 

- Cahiers de bibiiographie, CEGEP (subject biblio- 
graphies) irregular 

- R^ertoire 1964-1971 (Secondary and college 
libraries) 40,000 entries in Dtswey Oider 7 vols. 
May 1972, Vol. 7, separate author and title 
indexes. Annual supplement and five years 
cumulation, (fiche format) 

- Periodex. Sept 1972 - 10 issues yearly, annual 
cumulation. Computerized analytical index to 
155 Frendi language periodicals (supersedes in 
part Hndex anafytique, 1966-72, issued jointly 
by Laval University Library and the Quebec 
Department of Education). Intended for 
secondary, college, and public libraries. 

- Biblio Troc (exdianges between libraries) 
monthly 

- Catalogue cards: monographs, a. v. material; 
Dewey (and L.C. call numbers for college 
level);card sets sold in 1972-73. a little more 
than a million for 1 1,767 titles catalogued, 

- Subject headir^s list (name, topic, special list 
for kindergarten and elementary libraries, 
reference list) Quarterly ^pplement (fiche 
format). 

Project COOBBQ 

During the last four ur five years, various attempts 
to computerize college libraries (b) thither started 
independently or weie subsidized by various 
branches of the Department of Education. Of the 
latter ones intended as model experiments, the 
most promisir^ were the short-lived GEMINI 
supported on line multimedia resource centre at 
the brand now Montmorency College; the Marc- 
oriented acquisition and catalc^umg system at 
ArxJre-Laurendeau College (6) and Project 
AUBICOQ involving f .a Central^ des biblio- 
thequ(*s ^7). One has to rcati/c that these efforts 
were only a partial local manifestation of the 
wide^read enthusiasm for library automation 
and the standardization of library practice which 
took hold of the profession at tne beginning of 
the 70s. At the same time, other experimental 
programmes were being conducled in university. 



government and other libraries in the Province. 
Hoping to hatt this proliferation of projects and 
co-ordinate the eicpenments, the SGME through La 
Centrale des bibtioth^ques, tried to foois all 
energies on one global project. Accordinglv, in 
May 1973, it fumJed CIDBEQ (Centre d'inrfornia- 
tique documentaire des biblioth^uesd'ensetgne- 
ntent du Quebec ^^h, a library automation bureau 
intended for all libraries under the jurisdiction o^ 
the Department of Education, but open as well to 
public, government and other libraries. All other 
library automation projects in colleges and CEGEPs 
were frozen indefinitely. CIDBEQ did not succeed 
in attracting university libraries v*4iidi went on their 
own, as shaft be explained later A task force, 
organized late 'n 1973, madr preliminary studies 
and rect^ntly propostxl :^ series of short and long- 
term objecuves for CIDBEO m j progress reoorl 
dfiii*ri24 April 1974. Tht morf important rocom 
mefidatjons concern ^hv conversion of bibliographic 
ptocesses of I ^V^^tMl" tu a Cinadi^n MARC 
torfTiat and the acqufi^ilJOn L»f d Xerox S'gma com- 
putff to supp'^v t iht^ cataloguing operation. Hope 
ftill'v anon imt , shareti c^talogumg system will be 
optnationaf on ,i iinrt»>d ha^j-; di the coHeyt; level 
by Coptembci ?97b 

UmversitY Librjncs 

The Conference of F. .ctort, ^ind Prt'cipals Quebec 
Universities ICRPUQ) is iht' chief promote of co- 
operation and systems at the university level. Its 
Permanent Library Sub-Committee (first called 
Commtttcp for Library Co-ordination) makes it 
equivalent to the Council of Ontario Universities 
(COU). A five-year plan of concerted action to 
co ordinate services was outlined in a report by that 
committee whtch was accepted on 5 February 
1970^9?. Th£ report was based on a voluminous 
study by TWO co-o''dinatnr^ who compiled it the 
previous sunnnor from visits to campuses, rt^^onse; 
to a qut stjonnafre, and from a \omi meetimj of the 
Quebec Committet- with its counterpart, the 
Ontario Council of University Librarians (OCUL} 
on6 0ctobPf 1969 Tho rnain recommendations ^ 
dealt with an m depth inventor / of collections, a 
union list of ser ais, tht» creation of a bjbl»CK}raphic 
centr^^ tjkinq Into account the nattoraf centre in 
Ottawa, the computeri^attnn o* >^rv:ce5 compatible 
with national and ^nt^'^^3tfonal '■.tandjrds, pspecf- 
ally the MARC It format, and the .stabtishment of 
do jppfoprtate body to develop and co ordinate a 
sound n^ rvvofk of unj/^ns»ty hbraries 

The many concrot** acf fons which followpri that 
report are in tine Wtth toda/'s theme. Heif' are a few 
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examples: the launching of a provincial inter- 
university transit system for interlibrary loan 
activities called PEBUQUILL (Prgt cntre 
bibliotheques des umversites du Quebec / 
Quctec Universities Interlibrary Loan), of 
which the National Library of Quebec is part 
and'whtch is now linked with the Ontario 
lUTS (Inter-University Transit System); the 
stdfTdardization of library rules and regulations 
arrf xh<i inter-university extension of loan 
privileges to faculty, graduate students and 
professional staff on demand; the distribution in 
October 1972 of a semi-automated union list of 
current serials ba^ on the Laval computer- 
ized list; the first steps towards the creation of 
regional data banks for maps and audio^visual 
materials again from Laval programmes 
the full-time appointment of a research and 
planning officer to act as secretary to the Library 
Committee; and t^e establi^ment of regular 
task groups under the same committee for ration- 
3ti**ation of collections, for technical services and 
for external services (currently these various 
groups are working on standardization of library 
statistics, on a warehouse project tor less used 
collections, among other projects). 

TELECAT. COOP., or OULCS Monograph 
Demonstration Project in Quebec unhrersities 
The most fundamental and far-reaching of all 
programmes undi^rtaken so far «s the on-line 
shared cataloguing project in whidii Ontario and 
Quebec universities are now engaged. Since previous 
speakers have already explained both the history 
and workings of this system, t wilt only add a few 
words to explain the Quebec side of the story. 

Since the birth of MARC I at L.C.. the potential 
of such a project was debated time and again (more 
often than not it was Guy Forget and myself who 
did the debating) But it had its rjal foundation laid 
in 1971 when the Directorate for Higher Education 
(DGES - Direction g^ndrale de I'enseignement 
sup^rieur) contracted about $200,0(N) to I'Universiti 
du Quebec to develop within its branches a central- 
ized automated catatoguirtg system intended to 
serve as a model for other universities. You must 
remember that TU Q was then a member of CRPUQ, 
Wr Guy Forget, who had recently moved to I'UQAC 
(Universite du Quebec a Chicoutiml^ as Vicp 
Rector for Communications, was the natural choice 
for chairman of iheacfhoc task force then created. 
Unfortunately, various mishaps, not the least of 
which was an internal antagonism to the project by 
the promoters of an in housc data bank started 



earlier at I'UQAM (Univer sitt^ du Quebt»c a Montt eal). 
caused the proposal lu fail atu»i Uu» pfcst ntation of 
a second progress report in March t973 < ^ 
Moreovt?r, sometime in May, TU Q decided to 
withdraw ftom the CRPUO But at least Mr Forget 
and his group had had time to ex^mme the OCLC 
system »n the United States and the emerging 
OULCS project in Ontario and had recommended a 
trial linkage with one or the other <ia> 

During the Spring of 1973. university libraries 
were invited to join CID6EQ which had the ad- 
vantage of beinn ^ilrcady funded but the disadvantage 
of being mostly college oriented There was also the 
possibility that the university libraries would jom 
an external system more standardized and better 
adapted to their needs. Unfortunately there was no 
money available for this. With the withdrawal of 
rU.O. their number was reduced to six (In fact, 
CRPUQ was almost cut in half when I'U.Q. and all 
its constituencies wit fidrewl. L'U.Q. was now 
inclined to stick to its own internal system called 
BAOADUQ, (BarKjue de donnees en acces direct du 
('University du Quebec) ^4) | know from my 
personal involvement In the wtiole process that this 
stage of the dream was like a nightmare. Thinys 
started to go right howev*»r. when th** Conference 
of Rectors passed a resolution on 14 June 1973 to 
join the OULCS Monograph Demonstration Protect 
I was namt*d chairman of a specially appointed 
task force of four and we held meetings m Toronto 
on 13 July and in Quebec City on 19 July. Things 
went quite smoothly from then on and I wf»s able 
to submit a positive progress report <n January 
1974 n5). At the present t»me, Laval and McGill 
Universities are directly involved and have betn on- 
line with Toronto singe March 1974. Other poten- 
tial participants have been involved from the 
beginning as users through the Technical Services 
Task Gfoup and we are confident that we WiH h*' 
able to (^xtend the facility to them and to the 
Naticrjl L.brary of Quebec by next Auqus* The 
Research and Planning OffictH of the Confer ^nce of 
Rectois acts as st^cretaiy to tht Tas^ Fore-' therpby 
greatly reducing the secretan.il burden. The 
experrmrnt is specialty fundt-d by the member 
libranos 

I hope these frw enlightening facts do not shtxJ 
too crude a fight on th*: historical truth and do not 
seem too biasaf to the ext* r nal t^ye For those 
interested, the June 1974 issu^» of Dcycumentati-yn 
et Bfhiiothegues (ASTED, Montreal) wit! publish 
article s on CIDBEQ, TELECAT COOP <^6)^and 
"^'^ADUQ 
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SDI and Data Banks 

Qiiebec libraries (mainly university and special) are 
also participating more actively in larger biblio- 
graphic networks like CAN/SDI, CAN/OLE. MED- 
LINE, etc. For example. Laval University Library, 
(considered one of the three largest centres for 
CAN /SDI together with the University of Calgary 
and the University of Toronto), via its new special- 
ized reference section called SDI/LAVAL. links 
off line or on line to some sixty different data bases 
in thr^ Sciences and Humanities, of which a few are 
in French like PASCAL (Programme Applique a 
la Selection et a la Compilation Automatiques de la 
Litttrature) from CNRS. Paris. MODUL/Dcploi on 
Quebec Statutes from Laval Law Faculty, and 
Reference 83 from Informatech France-Quebec - a 
potential competitor with CAN /SDI; Laval even 
created some data banks of its own like CARTOMA- 
TIQUE ni) on non-autonomous maps subsidized 
by the National Library of Canada, and will issue a 
manual on SDI in September 1974. WcGill University 
acts as a regional centre for MEOtlNE The 
University of Montreal developed DATUM, a 
bilingui^; full text data base on jurisprudencp, and a 
Word Bank. The University of Sherbrook broke 
through with its CR AR (Centre de recherche en 
amdnagcment urbain) and launched INFO- 
ESTRIE, a regional urban information system. 

Hospital Libraries Network 

Another interesting development now taking place, 
this time under the aegis of the Quebec Social 
Affairs Department, is the elaboration of service 
standards for hospital llbrdriesby linking them to 
university medical faculties, and the^r organization 
into a network with the university medical libraries 
functioning as regional centres. Based on a field 
study prepared for Laval m 1971 n7)^ ihu plan is 
s*»pported by special committees of the Canadian 
Mtdtcal Association (AMC - Association fTi|clicale 
du Canada) and TASTED (ex - ACBLF! HS^ Mr 
Louis Philippe Bonneau, of Laval, and also special 
assistant to the Minister, rocentiy prepared a final 
draft on the project. 

Public Libraries and BNQ (Bibliotheque du Quebec) 

It might seem strange to talk aboi'* *hf' National 
Library of Quebec and the Pubhc L br^'y Board 
together The reason for do^ng so is that both att 
under the jurisdiction of the Department Cultural 
Affairs For ou- purposes today. I wouM jkc to 
stres'- thj. f!normuu^ impact the cr eation of each has 
had on Qu»?bec hbrar lanship I al'.o want to emphastZc 



that in each case the viability of the new creation 
represents the hard work, dedication and stubborn- 
ness of one man - Georges Cartier for the National 
Library of Quebec and Gerard Martlne for the 
public libraries* 

The BNQ (1967) was created to preserve the 
French-Canadian cultuf al heritage. I view the ict 
which created it, the NLQ, as a Bill 22 for the 
written word. Just as Bill 22 will preserve the 
^ken word so will the IMLQ preserve the written 
one. The new system provides both a basic and an 
exhaustive source for current and retrospective 
"Laurentiana" as exemplified in the "Bibliographie 
du Quebec", RADAR {Repertoire arialyiique 
d'articles de reveus du Quebec), the retrospective 
bibliographic project executed with piec-^s on hand, 
etc It should be noted that most of these instru- 
ments are machine-produced and follow national 
and international standards. 

The accomplishments of the Public Library 
Soard (t960l are js impressive, To list just a few: 
it prepared the first Quebec public library act, 
started almost from scratch in estabi shmg a net- 
work of public ur municipal libraries, converted 
subsidies from some thuusiinds into mi!l»ons, 
estabfished large regional systems called "biblio- 
theques centrales de pret" devised a plan for 
centrali^fid processtr»2 :^nd crcuTed a specialized 
documentation centre. 

Other systems worth mentioning are the 
Montreal munpCipa! library with its numerous 
braiKhes. the cnntraltzod CECM ^Commission des 
ecoles cathofiques de MontrdaO system staving 
hundreds of libraries, arid the automated program 
instituted at the North-Montreal Public Library by 
Mrs Anna Rovira ^20)^ which might be considered 
a prototype for medium size public libraries. 

Government Libraries 

The long sougfit for co ordination at the govern- 
ment level was hastened by the concentration of 
government buildings in the new parliamentary city 
during the past five or six years and by the appoint- 
ment in November 1970 of an ad hoc study 
commission. Its terms of reference were to examine 
relations bi^tween thr. Legislative Library, the 
National Library of Quebec and other government 
libraries and to propose a plan to co ordinate them. 
The chief proposal of the report issued m 1971 (211 
concerned the grouping of libraries, (the Legislative 
Library, the BIMO and a few others excepted) into 
scMintiffC and humanities sections under a co- 
ordinator responsible to a main divlsirm of the 
Department of Communtcjtioos It dlso rocom- 
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merxied a feasibility study for automation and the 
establishment of three centralized bibtiographic 
centres, one for Laurentiana at the BNQ, one for 
^ientific information at the new Science Building, 
and another for general information at the Legislative 
Library. 

Three years later, the only practical results 
attained have been a partial grouping of libraries in 
buildir^s G and H, the very recent appointment of a 
co-ordinator for that group alone, a good beginning 
of a union file in the Legislative Library (some 
700,000 cards representing about 500,000 docu- 
ments in ^ libraries) and the publication of two 
issues in April and May l974of IIMTER-RESEAU i^^l 
current awareness abstracts contributed from three 
libraries so far. 

Prompted by these delays, the head librarians met 
on 23 April 1974 <23) under the chairmanship of 
Jacques Pr^mont, to reassess the value of the I97t 
report. They rerammended the continuation of the 
previous committee, or alternatively, the appoint- 
ment of a new committee - hopefully permanent 
and more representative of departmental libraries. 
On the samp occasion, participants were informed 
of various projects such as cataloguing in publication 
for Quebec official publications, continuation of the 
union catalogue for monographs with a hint at 
automation, and a computerized union list of 
serials. Finally, ft seems a special committoe will be 
created to develop an administrative plan for 
government libraries based on model libraries at the 
Department of Land* dnd Forests and the Depart- 
meni uf Natural Resources headed respectively by 
Mrs Kathleen Mennie de Varennes and Denys Munger. 

Conclusion 

In its report to the National Library Canadian 
Union Catalogue Task Group, the Quebec Work 
Group on Regional Bibliographic Centres states: 
"We believe that the regional centre for Laurentiana 
must be situated at the BNQ whidi has the specific 
obligation of ensuring processing and conservation 
of this material. We believe also that the responsibil- 
ity for bibtiographic prcK:essing of non-Quebec 
origin library materials and l^ation services for all 
materials (including Laurentiana) in Quebec libraries 
Should be entrusted, at least provisionally, to the 
Quebec Conference of University Rectors and 
Prmci-ials (CRPUQ) through its Library Committee. 
Eventually, another organization, such as an inde- 
pendent corporation, could take over. We believe 
that the CRPUQ must as^me full responsibility for 
the regional bibliographic centre: for it ts ve^ v 
mportant that only one communication network be 



bo thuavowinl luio of ttv.iiii|h! of qt>v«M{ini»'fnai 
authontit?s, it looks like, with thi» t'xc» >{nH>tt of 
LiUfcntiaru, we will again be faced With cw^nflictfny 
interests and policies, another nliihtmar^* In the 
loiuj A^'-^ni This is nothiny to bo ovi'riy pessimistic 
about; rather »t is another challemjc lequinny 
practical and sound solutions which wiM pavt» the 
way towards a workable QuebtK: librai y network I 
am quite confident Quebec libranansbip can meet 
this challenge. 
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Introduction 

The OntJfia Untve* stlu^s' Library Cu opi:>rative 
Systtm (OULCS) w^is appcLwed by tin* Cuunc.l of 
OntafiO Un.vof sit»es (COU) in Jur\e 1973. The juidr 
tinus tor Thr t?stdhti^hrnent of such j Sy».tem were 
pfovtdod by d joint mooting of tho Couhcj! uf Oi^t- 
an 1 Un*vi'fi»ilies jnd tho Ontario Cumniittci^ on 
University Affairs rn 1968. These iju*dt»lines specif it^ 
thdt n> t-ach untversfty fv prepartxl lo commit 
itsiMf to pariicipjte in an Ontario Universities' 
Library System, (2) t^acfi university I hraiy be 
esst/ntially self sufficient in the provision of service 
for undergraduat^^s and be effectively interdepen 
dent in the provision of service for research and 
graduate use: (3) there be appropriate co-ordination 
and Centralization of tpchnical processes, (4) auto- 
mation be intrnduCiKl uvher*^ appropriate; (b) there 
be appropiiatt' centralized storage of less frequently 
usi^d library materials. 

The proposal for the establishment of CULCS, 
deveiopt^fby COU s Hoard tor Library Co-ordma 
tion, encompasses ait of the COU CUA principles 
t) shared automated library systems; 
7) the development of union files to be used to 

rationalize collections development and maximize 

the sf»aring of research resources; 
3> develop and implement a provincial collection 

development policy for 15 universities, 
4; conduct a survey to determine the need for and 

fed^,fbility of t»stablishinq dep<;sitory library 

or librarufS tn the Pf ovtnce. 

The formdt structure of the OULCS is designed 
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to include and utili/e appro^'^te e^pefUse ibo^»^ 
libiary j/u/ faculty ) in order to ir.ic\y the iVVjN 
ubioctivt y It isbelievt»d that succt^^is mplannnuj 
arxf tmplemenling library syMfms and puKvarnrtie s 
deperxis vei\ much on the acceptance, a^M^t,j:u< 
ami support of the faculty and administration of the 
un<ve^*;)ties, 

Sharing Library Systems 

The sharing of libraiy systems \n the Ontario univer- 
sity library community began early in 1971 on an 
informal basis. Two university libraries concluded, 
after considering the co-operative use of the Guelph 
Documents System, that benefits for each library 
could be realized. The benefits aniicip^-ted were 
(1 ) provide users with access lo a larger number of 
documents; (2) rationalize the collection of docu* 
ments by the two libraries; (3) share workloads 
related to listing documents and maintaining auto- 
mated programmes and files The benefits became a 
reality and other libraries 3sl<ed if they could parti- 
cipate also. 

Toddy there are six shared library systems: 
r The Guelph Documents S/stem. 

Developmer.t :n Chis project has been particularly 
exciting. Each participant ships local tapes to Mc- 
Master University once a month, to be merged for 
the umon file The union file has been produced in 
hard copy for the past year, but switches to COM 
file (ficbe) in June. 1974 

Studies have been done which indicate that more 
than 80 per cent of a document*; collection are issued 
as series or serial, This fact means that assignment of 
coding responsibilities for the remaining 20 per cent 
of the documents has greatly reduced the amount 
of original coding done at each library. The develop- 
ment of an alternate document codf^ field has 
increased the flexibility of the system, making the 
inclusion of complete retrospective files much 
simpler 

With union lists or supplements produced monthly, 
and with each participant meeting local documents 
access needs through the varirty of indexes - 
personal or corporate author, title, series, serial title 
OF subject IKWOCf - which the Guolph system pro 
vides, the project group is now moving toward the 
ultimate development: on line. 
2. Co-operative Union Senafs System (CUSSf 

(Mine university libraries as well js thf? Toronto 
Metro Public Library participate m the CUSS proj^'Ct 
A union serials list is already into its second edition, 
and IS extensively used for inter-library lean anf< 
collection development purposes Agreement tv. 
accept the CUSS union list as adioua^e verified^ on 



h4S reduced «ntt»rlibrdrv ioan proctfsiiny time m the 
nine participating libf»Mti»!> 

The most interesting dfvolopmonT tn the CUSS 
projm was thjt it inttiated the Ad Hoc Discussion 
Group on Serials Djid Bases, chaired by R Anable. 
(first chajrman of CUSS ) This group is now inter- 
national and has fectMvod fundmy tt om the Counctt 
of Library Resources to develop a common format 
for serial records 

3. Subject Authority System 

Four university libraries pdrT«Cfpate in this pro- 
ject. An agreement with the Univt-rsity of California. 
Berkeley, has been reachtxi with the objcct ve of 
developing the subject authority syst-.^m so that it 
can bt^ used in conjunction with on-lmo Cjtdloque 
support systems. 

At present the system has Library of Congress 
subject headings in machine readable form and has 
been used to print out subject guide cards and cross 
references for public catalogues. When the cards are 
filed, the library provides input to the machine file 
re: which subject headings were used, and also inputs 
those headings used m the catalogue that are r^t in 
the machine readable fil«v In this way, the individual 
library's authority file is developed. The file must 
be maintained, i.e., updated when new subject 
headings are used 

4. Mapproiect 

Five university libraries are participants at pre* 
sent, although this project is still in the development 
stage. OULCS is working with Laval University, 
hoping that a compatible system for the university 
libraries of both provinces can be devetoptfd A 
report by Ralph Daehn, University of Guelph, 
analyzing the philosophy and formats of three 
systems (Laval, Guelph, CAN/MARC) wih form the 
basis for the establishment of the OULCS sy<;t'»m. 
tred closely to the French lar^uage system developed 
by YvesTessier, at Laval. (CARTESS) 
5 tntef'university borrowing project 

Agreement of principles for an inter university 
direct borrowing system for graduate students and 
faculty members has been accepted by the Board for 
Libr;iry Co-ordination, and the project should begin 
operation in September 1974 Each participating 
university must have an acceptable sanctions policy 
in operation at it^ own university, and agree to 
support any claims mdde by nnoth»H university, 
should one o* t<; )wn borrower*; abuse the systf;m 

Tr^nsiiC* ti't forms, >>ffuW'nq cards, '''.gu^atrons 
and pf DCM^ut^'^ hsvf* dt* iK'f-n »'«;t,4l jtjsh»'d, tiod Jt 

with tb».* b»'i}if If tmq of r^r v.rO' >tMf 
^ CJttifngut' support prn^'t t 
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The biggest project - both in scope and financial 
committments, is the Catalogue Support System. 
Five of the Ontario University Libraries (Brock, 
Guelph, McMaster, Western, York) and two of the 
Quebec University Libraries (Laval and McGill) 
compose the users of this system for the first year 
and 3 half. The National Library of Canada has also 
asked for membership, since its participation would 
be invaluable in the development of the national 
network. 

The Board for Library Co ordination's proposal 
recommended that an on line cataloguing support 
system be mounted as a demonstration project in 
order to test the feasibility of such a system. The 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities was asked for 
S386,000 as seed money to mount the project. The 
Ministry approved the request. 

Several principles were followed in the prepara* 
tion of the proposal for the cataloguing support 
system. 

t! the development of a union file of holdings is 
essential for the collections development work 
that must be done; 

?) the adherence to bibliographic standards is 
essential for the development of compatible 
records useful for cataloguing support and collec- 
tions rationalization; 

3) the cataloguing support system should be expan- 
dable to public ard college libraries; 

4) the bibliographic standards should be as closely 
aligned with Canadian standards as possible in 
order that the system and its products will 
support National Library devetopmem. 

The Board's sub committee, which developed the 
on-line cataloguing support system portion of the 
proposal, investigated both the University of Toronto 
Library Automated Systems fUTLAS) facility and 
OCLC in order to determine their capability to 
support the cataloguing system planned. Several 
factors had to be considcf - d in the sef^ct??'^ ^'^dSr 
design of the automated systems support system: 
II there was a strong desire to have the automated 

systems support at home, i e., in Canada; 

2) funds avatli^ble for developing systems support 
from "scratch" were non-existent; 

3) tfie hardware-software component had to be 
flexible enough to meet ttie requirements of the 
OULCS cataloguing support system 
Agreement was reached with the University of 

Toronto in April, 1973, that the on lino system 
developed by UTLAS could be expanded and modi- 
fied to form th^ ba .is of the OULCS Co opef ativr- 
catalogue support • '^fv'f:f» concept 

Thfs projPCT IS, cnursp.a (demonstration and 



mary tdeas arc bi'iny oxpfi muMUt'd wiih for tho 
first time, ct*ftciinlv in CirkRi^i The ftist six moiiths 
of tht; project were spent in d<?vetoptf>y slaiKluf d^l 
formats, manuals, etc., jnd inchoosifig suppwt 
equipment wtiich would be required. 
Ternifnah 

A Canadian made CRT termif>al has been selectt d 
to be used in the Cataloguing Support System. 
Lektfomedia in Montreal has developed the terminal 
to meet the specifications set bv the Cataloguing 
Support System User Group and the UTLAS. The 
terminal has edit capability, an extended character 
set, and diacritics. A printer can be attached (a 
Texas Instruments printer has been selected). 

Most of the present users are connected to the 
centre via Bell Canada's Data Route. 
Stdnctards 

The first activity of the Cataloguing Support Project 
User Group was to decide on the bibliographic 
standards These principles were agreed upon and 
used in developing the standards: 

1 ) The OULCS Union Fife Standards were developed 
using the Canadian MARC Format for Mono- 
graphs as the authority for the bibliographic 
content and tagging structure of the Standards. 

2) The Anglo-American Csidioyuirfy Ruies, North 
American Edition, as applied by the Library of 
Congress, will be used by participants. 

2) The International Standdrd Bibliographic Descrip^ 
tion - Monographs recommendations as formu- 
lated in the revised Chapter 6 of AACR will be 
followed. 

4) Ccgnirance of international standards issued by 
IFLA, LSO, etc., will be maintained. Inasmuch 
as the CAN /MARC Format for Monographs is 
the format authority and the National Library of 
Canada has pledged to follow international 
standards as closely as possible, the OULCS Union 
Catalogue Standards sbou\ci not vary from such 
standards except through oversight or by design. 
5> The users of the Cataloguing Support System 
will use American spelling of the English larwyage 
when creating original or upgrading derived 
cataloguing. When words in the descriptive por- 
tion of a record bejng Created are sf^Med in the 
material described in British spelling, e g. colour, 
favour, etc., such spelling will not be changed. 
The Group next determined the protocol to 
follow for usir^ derived cataloguing records, e.g.. 
Union File first, LC if the item being catalogued is 
not Can^ian literature, history, law, or government 
publication, CAN/MARC if the material being cata- 
logued is Canadian literature, history, law, or govern- 
f««rit publication. BNB if there is no record in the 
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Union, LC or CAN/MARC data bases 

The final stopjn setting the bibliogiap^ic 
standards consisted of revicwirtg the CAN HI ARC 
Format for Monograptis and considering the impur 
tance of each lag, irxJicator, arxJ subf ield code. The 
following specification codes vyere assigned to each 
datum clement, tag, indicator, or subfield code: 

MAN Mandatory 

RIAP Required if applicable 

RIAV Required if readily available 

OPT Optional 

SOFT Use of subfield code is optional; data 

, , myn be input 
SYST The system will supply the data auto 
matically 

• The tag, indicator, or subfield code is 

reserved at this time. 

Source fifes 

a) The System provides on li ne access to cataloguing 
data available in LC, BNB, and CAN/MARC data 
bases converted to Standardi7ed OULCS/MARC 
format* with as much tSBD punctuation added 
as is possible by machine recognition. 

MARC source records will be kept active for 
15 weeks following receipt. The most requested 
records will be maintained active for longer 
periods of time. Following the active period, each 
record will be put in indefinite passive storage, 
from which a user may recall it to active status 
for a limited period. 

b) OULCS Union records will be held active for an 
indefinite period, until the User Group and the 
Office of Library Co-ordination determines other- 
wise. 

c) A user's own records {local files) will remain 
active as long as specified by the user, at the 
user's expense. A user may specify that records 
be automatically stored in a passive file when 
catalogue records have been produced. 

Access to national MARC records 
Access Keys 

a) LC card number - a record displayed unless there 
are multi sources in which casp the user chooses 
the source according to the protocol developed by 
the User Group. 

b) ISBN - record displayed with stipulation as above. 
Author* up and down Browser capability and 
record display if user wishes 

d) Title - up and down Browser capability and re 
cord display if user wishes 

e) Precise Title - with leadir^ non filing characters 
omitted ^ ditto as 1 and 2. 

• Standardized format is a superset of QU LOS record for nnal 

• * InciiidmQ 3ccf?ss by Author .^fxi Title added entf'vs 



Retrieval of datj 
Batch Mode 

<l> pMrtTOUts in edit list form 

i>S On lim? Hard copy of dat^ pr tnted out tmmedi- 
ately on the Texjs Instrument printer attached 
to tht? CRT terminal if the ft»cord i$ m active 
storage. 

ActiyerPassfve Fifes 

a) Active - immediate dtsplay 

b) f^assive - delayed display 

The system does not necessarily keep a requested 
record in an active state. When a record is requested 
and provided, the use of the system is recorded, and 
the record is provided to the user, (e g , hard copy 
via the Texas printer, a print out, or the record is 
edited on-line on the terminal.) When the record has 
been enriched to meet the User Group Bibliographic 
Union File Standards, it isput into the Union File 
and maintained active. 

When a record is requested by LC card number or 
ISBN, but It is f'Ot present m the National data 
bases, a record of the rt^quest will br mnintainrd ff 
a second or third, user asks for the same record, 
a queue of requestors will be developed. After a 
specific period of time has elapsed (two weeksK one 
of the requestors wilt be notified to catalogue 
the title originally When the catalogue record has 
been put into the Union File, the other requestors 
will be notified that the record is available so that 
they may use it 
Access to Union Ftlo records 
Acce^Keys , - 

a) LC card number - record displayed 

b) ISBN - record displayed. 

c) System record number - record displayed. 

d) Author - Browser capability and record display. 

e) Titfe - Browser capability and record display. 

f) Author title combination - Browser capability 
.jnri •\'Cu'd <i,.;piiy 

Retrfcv.tf of djtu 

As 'O f.'T'f-v.n of N.jt'(;n.}{ VARC records 

All UiMon f fle r<)Ct)fcK wilf bt^ ^^-pt toacttv^' storage 
for thf Dertiunstf .itM f Y - .tn » ss rh** nufnbt'r is 
more thdP an? jc^p tt» <{ 
Acceas ProUhiof 

If fhrr.' ts .J Uf'iwr^ F tt.- {nc,^,u\ - ucm' sti>r only 
p'qut's! Acconf.ft() t ; O..' U i'- B-i »tu)(|rrtpt>ir 

O 
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the atten* on of the User Group and/or the Director 
of the Office of Library Co ordination for a decision 
rn whether to change the Union File record or not. 

Only one record for a unique bibliographic item 
may in the Union File. The only exception to' 
this will be a transliterated record where the French 
language and English language libraries use different 
tfdftstiteration tables 
Ifi'putting a Cataloguing Record 
The User Group Bibliogiaphic Standards state that: 
"A user is obliged to upgrade a derived record or 
input an original record to minimum Union File 
bibliographic standards before he may deviate from 
the standard." 

The followl^^J local use tags are provided for the 

USt^l 

035 Local control number 

090 Local call number 

IXX Name t^ntry Replaces union entry) 

5XX Local rrotes, e.g., Library lacks, for holdings 

see . otc. 
6XX Subject added tntries 
7XX Other added entries 
8X X Series added en t r ies 
9XX EquivalerKies in French or English. 

If the user chooses to add more datum or alternate 
datum it may be added in the corresponding local 
use tags, The use of these t^s wilt cost the user more 
money for file storage, however. If the user wishes, 
he may input a complete alternate record (alternate 
to the Union record^ but he wilt have to pay extra 
for storage costs, and the deviant record must be 
input according to the rules specified by the User 
Group, i.e., a Union File record must be input first 
before a deviant record. 
Disp faying a User's Record 
A user may call up a display of cataloguing record 
with his local data for the purpose of changing 
holdings information and/or altering local use tags. 
After changes are made, the user may wish to receive 
new catalogue cards. If he does, he will give this 
instruction to the system. Each user will have read- 
only access to other uspt^' files No privacy limit 
has been eMabh't^i^tf by thr User Grrnip as yet. 
Hard Copy Products 

The system will provide the following hard copy 
1 ) full and completed CHtaloqu** cards arranged in 

filing sequcnct irt itre^ms, i.e , sht lf Itst. author. 

tttle, *itc. 

?) punched c^rcultitron cards prepared arcardmg to 

thf us<'f \ piufjie 
3) c^J^ numbe? fjbeK for ^pineand boo^ ULm^Is 
4^ C^ldluyutd dCr|uisiT^Of>s ^fSts bas*»d »n the uset s 
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AvuilJbli' on ^Decial Ofdt'i 

1) cut letit 4VVJtffU*ss hstuuh h»<st»fi nn the us<»fS 

2) sub|t»ct b»bt»ogfaphics ba^iiHi c i the ubcr's pi utile 

3) ^ tape of the user's transdciion^. 
Statistical Ddta 

Tht» iivstt»ni wtil produce rfjU ust fui for mgnitofintj 
ustjof t»»t' svstffn e,y., number of derived records. 
numbiM ot orMjmjl fixiords. number of records used 
by more th<?n one user 

The svstt?fn w»ll also provide ihe ustVcost data 
necessary fur chargimj the user 
Pfogre:^$ Report, Monograph S^sft'fn 
In May, 1974, almost one v^d"" the proiect 
began, 7 hbraries Brock, York, McMaster, 
Westt^ni, Gut'lph, Ljval jnd McGilf. an: aclivclv 
testing the system. Twonty lhref (of a f mal twenty- 
Six) terminaH have bten installed, and are being used 
for searching, oditiny, revising inputting, and the 
production of catjioyur caids and associated pro 
ducts. 

It wuu^d be UfifaW to stjtr that there have not 
been many problems. The termmals did not arrive 
on time, and, tnitiafly did not meet sp^^cifications 
Progi ur systerri design brujkdowns necessitated 
the lending of an experienced calalogufn to UTLAS 
to define, on the <;pot. OULCS library rnquiremcnt-* 
Thr local usi* tan, '090', had to bt* greatly expanded, 
for examj.:le, to handle the varied holding aatements 
for universities with several campus libraries. The 
Xerox software used by UTLAS did not sati->fy the 
extension of an on line syst^^m with extensive edit/ 
search activities, to suth Uiyc yiuup of Widely 
dispersed users 

Satisfaction, however, can also be reported, 
particularly with the original co-operative concept 
The provision of original cataloguing copy m the 
union si)urce file which is acceptable to all because 
of adherence to the OULCS standards has already 
reduced tt>e wof k load in some of the participating 
ItbrarK;'^ ft ts to tx; hoped that by the end of the 
pilot pro|€Ct the Scime operating sifccess can be 
reported m the OULCS monograph cataloguing 
support system as now obtains with resp*»ct to both 
documents and senals. 

Collection Aationalization and Policy Development 

In addition to the various operating projects, the 
Office and Board of Library Co ordinatron are also 
responsible for collection rationalization The 
initial emphasis within OULCS has been on develop 
menl of tinion catalogues which w^fl make such 
rationalisation feasible. Limited rationalization has 
al^^^dy been achieved through the union documents 
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catalogt^es arnd senals lists. 

Conciiirent with the pruduCtiut) uf uniun C4italogues 
has been the development of uniform collertion 
policies for each university hbrjty These are linked 
to discipline assessments whtch arc thtf r**sponsibilit y 
of another COU group, the Advisory Committee on 
Academic Planning (ACAP) Appraisal of each 
graduate program in Ontario.includes a review of the 
library collection in that disciplme. and a colle*:tion 
policy statement must included by the Library fur 
assessment by the appraisors A Comminee of the 
Board, with representatives of both the library staff 
and faculty of each university, meets regularly to 
co ordinate the development of these policies 

The objective of both the collection policies and 
rationalization is to reduce the duplication of little 
used material held in the Ontario universities. The 
need for this has b^ome imperative because of the 
shortage of libraiy building space. A stud/ of a 
co-o|X*rative storage library is also high on the list 
of priorities for OULCS 

Conclusion 

One of the most exciting developments within 
OULCS has been the co-operation with university 
libraries in Quebec, and with the regional puolic 
library systems in Ontario. Both groups have observers 
or participants in most of the OULCS projects and 
oil systems are being designed with the capability of 
expansion - either outside of Ontario or tooths**- 
types of libraries within Ontario. 

Wc aUu have been working closely with the 
National Library, and have received both encourage- 
ment and assistance. The Department of External 
Affairs Library, as a representative of the National 
Library, is a participant in the Documents Project, 
and the National Library, which is implementing the 
OULCS Documents System, is an observer. The 
National Libraiy also acts as an observer or partici 
pant in the Monograph and Serials Projects and is 
kept informed about the Map Project development. 

We thus have the nucleus for the rational neiwork 
envisaged by the Canadian Union Catalogue Task 
Force. The interim recommendations of this group 
concluded that: 

"A Canadian union catalogue system, irwriuding 
intei library loan and location services, could be 
constructed out of a numtn^r of mterprovincial or 
intraprovincial bibliographic centres linked to a 
national centre at the National Library of Canada 
Responsibility for any national bibliographic 
network would be shared among the federal and 
provincial governments, with clear distinctions 
Deinci made in regard to specific areas of r*»spon 
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'p th within .1 provtncijt notwoik, Orte thing, howewer. 

^ur^hl•r exp.i^ V a ;i ..ij v futi: wo seoms ccrtjin Cu opcattve dt^velopment as demon- 
can dfUrmmc t C.njd , • ., ,i , • hdv.> a stiat.tJ by OULCS and sh.ired vwiih Quebec univer- 
centrdhifd nt'tkvofk o< u-c f,.,-./ tt 'Hijtonat sv»tfms. siti.'s, ihe National Libratv. and the Ontario regional 
centrallv co orwlmjtfd (" O-'tir ,^ vvo do not yet public libf dry systems is a positive step in the difec- 
know If we shou'd »>av^ : is -Jtom oncompassmg tion of the national network that we are all working 
all Itbtanes, oi compatib.s. svstoms whtch are subset* to achieve. 
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National Policies 

Before examining the local, provincial and inter 
provincial systems, let us bnefly review the national 
policies to see how the effor is at the lower level 
m«jht possibly dovetail with them 

As outlined by G. Syiwstre (2) : "There is no 
single body in Caniidd . . which has full authority 
for the development of nationwide library policy 
wfiich would govern all types of libraries/' The 
principal co-ordination a^jency iS the National 
Library with special responsibilities assigned to 
NSL through NRC as far as STI is concerned, and 
both must count on the voluntary co-operation of 
institutions operating under other levels of jurisdic- 
tion in order to develop further the kind of mfor- 
mation networks which would meet more adequately 
the needs of all types of users. The National 
Librarian further states (2) "We must rationalizt our 
research collections, we must develop compatible 
systems as prominent goals aiong our way toward 
networking/' A network should be uJxJerstood to 
be adynamic system sincef'one should always 
remember that members of networks should not be 
merely passive, they should all contribute some* 
thing to the system , . /' 

In the field of Science Information, a small 
planning group was appointed in May. 1972 by the 
President of the NRC to examine the development 
of a national STI system. As a result of its study t3)^ 
the group made several recommendations relating 
primarily to the development of greater collaboration 
" Q en the major information dissemination 



centres, the identification of usci ivi'ds, and the 
utilization of specialized infoimJtion centers as 
nodes within (ihe national system 

Local Developments 

A neeting was held at the Library of the University 
of Calgary on 13, 14 September 1973, to con 
s'lder the possibility of establishing a centre '*n the 
Wtrstern Provinces as part of the national biblio- 
graphic network. The meeting was a resfwnse to the 
suggestion of the Canadian Union Catalogue Task 
Group of the National Library that an inquiry be 
made as to what cooperation already existed and 
what was planned for the future. Representatives of 
the various university and public libraries were in 
attendance and agreed that following further 
development of networks on a provincial basis there 
should be one regional centre for Western Canada. 

The emerging Alberta Library Study is a recent 
example of activities to report on in this context. 
This major study of libraries in Alberta is being 
undertaken to explore the role libraries will play in 
the 1970s and 1980s, The reasoning twhind this 
project is that no one library can offer all the ser- 
vices and material', needed by its user*; and there- 
fore all libraries in Alberta can benefit from a closer 
CO ordination and co-operation. 

Objectives set for this project have been speHf?d 
out in a proposal ^8) based on the initial submissions 
by the Library Association of Alberta and the 
Alberts Trustees Association. The proposal calls for 
evaluation of the existing services, materials, and 
organization of libraries: identification of their role 
in relation to the needs of library users. A plan 
is to be prepared for the future development of 
library services as a result of this study. 

The Alberta Library Study conducted public 
hearings in March and April 1974, with the need for 
increased funding and strong provincial government 
leadefihip to co-ordinate library services being 
recurrent themes in the 15 briefs presented. Most 
briefs recommended that a provincial library service 
centre be set up, pointing out that other provinces 
already have su<^ centres. The Calgary Public 
Library profX>sed that the central library establish a 
communications network linking all libraries in the 
province and encouraging interlibrary co operation 
and sharing of resources. A provincial bibliographic 
center, linked with regional and national biblio- 
graphic networks, would record holdings of every 
library in Alberta and would handle interlibrary 
loans. 

Another example of an arrangement which puHs 
together resources for the mutual b^-nof ft of the 
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markotod it> oun s«»fvfccs (Chemical Ab!»tf Comlt' 
Sdtes, CAIN. G,»s Chromjtoqrjptiv jlon^ with the 
StnviCtfti oMhi» Ufuvt^i sMv otCd'ijjf,, .ind h^^i j^i^ 
♦JCtetl ir»iddU» man ti'i sunpiv sr^ o ^ jva jb^f 

outbid" thr PjOviTICl »j* Albortd l rrV^ vV'th.fl 

Iht' p?ovmt:f' E^i'y »n !9'/4 AIR A ci)fn-\KJ' jn 
aijrfVHnt'-n W»lh tho ISi.itiOnji Scm fXi Libf jrv 
WtuMt^t), !ho CAN OLt ,ei^.Q s w^-rr mddr .icct*s?i 
ihU> th<'0.ujh AIRA to thrr?t p,utnt»rs t AfR/X. thi' 
Univt'>it* it Albt'Tt.i. .inii Th{> Un^vo? s»tv 0^ CjMj.ifv^ 
whjr»> couU^ v^tfu rvvi^i' ftot h^ivr 0*' ^dc^.l t^f siih 
SCr»h» Thi> ifiu^rmat'On <> ht Mi| ti^ppot! v D.H.i 
rout^*fror>^ 0?:avVii jnd thi> loc*ii p^i'tofs u'Ct'Si. ft 
by diaUru; j common po^t n Edmcr?.»ri two 
this mt'.Hi:^ d ioo»iI niiml)«'f tuit to< tho Umvo -.ttv 
of Ct?l<j**fv it I t(vn;d. ;tjMr" Ci^nir .but^ns 
ffom th Iff he? two p.u ffuM > par tlv cor^.tt this 
dispvif itv 

Thi ; p.fftic^J'.i; ^-H^impU^ sh,'VVsho;\ by co- 

otiTjiHt d wh«rh jfv /(WMi V)» f M^ioc.jt CJpab'hty 
Ot -ndfw du I* *f>bT (Ttit «MMs 

t-fh.'r.-n, HftT Th-^ 1^•UU^' it hfH^^nf thdt 
tmptov Hf ' fpu^'-f S{'va'«<; f>ti!ghtr "di.a^t'on 
Wtlt tv 'Tijt^ ' Ijb^t^ to ':hr3rv jf^d nt.>'m3!iof» 
< Ah .'4 1'* 1970, ii Strf** .'•HI Ci^ninurtto 
C if^Mii/' ' " -'v-^fupf^uwit v\j. -st.jtv sr»d L)v the 

w<iSii.,.« 'w* ff'. partiCtpatt* This Comfnttt^^i: 
jppti 'd I 'V '/f| ni^T,nq Sub C(,>mmi'!t and rw^^^ 

Tvt^K FMfi^^s V -f^fltHrC :rUO var »OUS JftOMt^^ttv-'S tO 

mt^^ ' "-f" incfoa^triq cnrnputfn*) n^'w^^ n tho 3rt.»a 

'ilur.ftMU'. This suh'Cv:f^mittt't^ h,i> ttweitigritt'd 
SIX f^^ii.b)- •ckl!f'M)^ and m^il a f^'Cumm'T^djt-on 
\A/hic^' ,iPPL.if . 'tt tt»t Sub cnmmttN't. th?- ntost 

that jny -mfH c .vmt'nt m pfi'v f.Ctij Ct^mp'..^ nq 

si.'fviCt's d*r^'Ctf> f- tjt»? 5tt)t jf ^ jnd informa- 
tion S*^' vtC»S, ' s;if'Cui'f / [f It t^Hcihff^S th»' p3r*M?s tn 
shdff hJKfv^/Jfi' jnd •'^ flvVfif-- o--^ ^'f* c^^^n* 
communu:<ition hrv^s 

1969 tht' /PCL/^ (Int-f fv _>..nrf.4' Con.mut - 
Of} Univ-'fiity Rdtfoiuiti/.ittnn! .itjthu: /• d study to 
b»' CundiiCttxlbv J tt Mm fuir -^p* i.:nsu' 
ttmtshcjdcHf by Dr R Shank Th ,'rjm iut)^idt^d 
thtMf report m \%»fch 1970 (It A^as .im-.-nd^^l 
F^bfU fr v 1971 ^ Th»» c^'fit f ' ot)'rc't v< s th*. study^ 
vV'-f.-^ mv«'St»(JwJtt' nt)"M*'*- »ut. rn.|t..ff 'tb^ jf 
«;ysT*'fp<i in *hr \\* st.^fi P"-v.'u,' <fT' n . pr,.,-* of 
wi<'*A C .;!<'Ct •t.^ri ♦ d»'v< ''.^pm f^*. ,h.»f r^ri / .b':r', 
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u^S4^U!C;»s, jfKl ft foUdiun to futtonji Ci»mp'i:.'n.\»ct 
CdtalOi|uos .ind ottirr natinful s^m va't'^i. as wolt .is 
othi t Csi opctjtive 5»ysT«*ms 

The report rt'suftrnt] from this study * u»com 
mi^nded that tho Wcsti^ffi Pfovincesot Canada 
moved toward a "megasystem organization" dufing 
the next Ten years to maHimiife the bt^nef it* available 
to the univet Situs of the leqion Theie was no 
immtfdiatr' ort|f»nry to mitiatf work on .-1 compMt^n 
sub-system, but there was an immediate neeii for 
clardfCaiior> of thr design riemenis, systems or 
uovernanct' and t^ssentu^l dmttations ot the presumed 
resource-manjt^ement suD^ystoms Each univeisity, 
tt notrd, shoufd develop internaHy and fotmali/o at 
its hiqhest lev* ts a ch ar and detailed statement of 
the quality levels it r ^ |uires for library and refatod 
mformatinnal sefvicjs. 

This p'^oject took 16 months to complete, the 
bulk of It m 1969 and 1970. Although at that time, 
larje projects such as the Ohio College Library 
Centre, ISiEL tlNIET, etc were not yet fully imple- 
menit»d arid the MARC distr tbutton was only In Its 
initial stage, son«e id^as propounded by the report 
were remarkably tarsighted (such as the proposal to 
establish a Library System Development and Service 
Offic*' reportinn to the IPCUR, and endow it with 
considerable authority and powers) even though 
never implemented Many statements die of a 
general nature but carry advic^ and warnings that 
shotild be heeded. The leport maintains that "larg^ 
scali\ Widespread systems that encompass all IPCUR 
schools wtU best be advanced at present through 
qrowth basfHl on expansion of the most successful 
small scale systems " (t did not recommend 
centrah/*xi technical processing for all IPCUR 
schools at that time. Interestingly, it did mention 
the work of the University of Calgary and AtRA in 
the field ni current awareness and suggested their 
contmuation with as httle duplication of effort as 
possible 

An example of the sharing of a library system ts 
provided by the TESA system (developed and made 
available by the University of Saskatoon) now being 
implemented at the Univer«i*v ^f Calgary to handle 
irquisitfons and cataloguing Under an agreement 
be^ng »f«jotiated with theSAIT (S-^Jthern Alberta 
Institute of Technology) and with the Med'cme Hat 
CofU'qr the University of Calgary would provide 
thest^ insfttuf ions with pf mtfxf MARC fecords as 
f» quired thus saving thf* cost of cataloguing The 
most convenM»nt w:iv of supplying the c.ird numbers 
to the systc/m rf*matns to in: deter mtntnl 

Th'* aCQuis:ti()n b^/ ih« Unfv^'rsfTv Caf'jjiy 
th#' TESA (T' chnical St'rvic»;S Automation^ system 



and the nominat ti*»» chargt^cl by tht? Univt?isitv of 
Saskatoon is evidence o< a tioinJ sfiii ii tii co opeu • 
tion between these libran js This has been made 
possifaM by the existencr^ of the COPUL (Councit 
of Prairie University libraries) which consists of the 
Qiief Librarians of the university libraries in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Among other maners. 
the COPUL discusses possibilities of sharing auto 
nftation developments. As a result of this, tfic Univer- 
sity of Albert?, in Edmonton is linked with the 
MEDLINE operation at the University of Calgary. 
Yet another positive achievement of the COPUL is 
the co-operative publication of a Union List of 
Newspapers held by Prairie University Lit^aries 

Under the auspices of the Department of Educa- 
tion in Edmonton (Alberta) an informal committee 
has been set up to investigate the possibilities of 
joint co-operation in the development of a computer 
based system for the identification, evaluation, 
selection and distribution of learning resources 
throughout the province. This project substantiates 
the tdea that sharir>g resources applies non-print 
holdings in much the same way as it dues to print 
resources; the full array of media materials is 
included j t6mm, 8mm, Super 8 and 35mm film, 
videotapes, filmstrips, slides, audiotapes, kits, 
models, realia, transparencies) to enable integration 
of ed jcationai materials into the learning program. 
The data bank which will result from this project 
is to serve all school systems in the province. 

A very interesting expeiinient is temg planned 
by the Western Canada Post Secondary Co-ordiftet- 
ing Committee under the joint sponsorship of the 
Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 
ar^J corresponding institutions in other Western 
Provinces. 

This experiment is concerned with the ineffecient 
use of educational resources, amortg them library 
holdings, in the universities and colleges of Western 
Canada, and specifically with increased sharing 
and pool'ng of these resources. The CTS satellite to 
be launched by the Oepart.nent of Communications 
in October 1975, will be used as at least part of the 
teleu>mmunii;atinns system. While this satellite is 
only capable of providing a link from one point to 
another, the subsequent satellite (1977) should be 
capable of transm^ttrng a signal over all of Western 
Canada 

This common venture is intended to create 
interest in co-operative sharing of educational, and 
among them library type, resources and demonstrate 
the impact of the new techrrology and its usefulness. 
Specifically, this project will piesent the potential 
ftf i^nrmatfon retrieval to a remote and even unso- 
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phisticated u^tM The data bases installed proscntly 
at the University of Calgary and searched in the 
batch mode, will be made available in the convei sa 
tional mode by an on line system. Three portable 
terminals with both tyfKJwriter and video display 
facility are envisaged for this purpose and will be 
moved from one prairie province to another. 
Besides the terminals, three television monitors will 
be supplied to support television instruction preced- 
ing each session. Hard copies will be obtained from 
typewriter, printer or by mail, although telefacsimile 
is also under consideration. 

Although this experiment is limited induration, 
it should enable us to determine whether more 
permanent linkages of similar types (with any 
content) would be practical and/or desirable. 

The closed-circuit teleprinter network established 
in the Fall of 1972 at the University of Saskatche- 
wan - Regina Campus dearly falls into the 
catagory of systems and networks under review in 
this paper. The University, functioning as the 
resource centre, is tied in to the network with 
the Public Library and the Provincial Library and 
through the latter, indirectly with various Regional 
Libraries in the Provincial Library System; interlibrary 
loans and reference information are the primary func- 
tton of this network. The University Library also pro- 
vides for Telex transmission linkage between the 
other two libraries and the National Library. The Sask- 
atdiewan University Library (Regina Campus) will be 
functionir^ as a resource centre In yet another net- 
work; the network of hospital libraries which is in the 
planning stage and is to provide cataloguing services(6'. 

Whether Local o? NatiofUif 

These activities are all isolated; they are either on a 
small scale with a limited scope or they are only in 
the planning stage. When sophisticated technology is 
used (e.g. CTS Satellite project) it is generally only for 
a short-term experiment, the outcome of which has 
yet to be evaluated and recommer>dations made: or, as 
in the case of the AtRA, there are financing problems. 
Summing up, although these projects alone do not 
bring about any significant change in the everyday pat- 
tern of processing and obtainir^ information in the 
Prairie Provinces, there is nevertheless some element of 
benefit and progress to be recognized in the local venture. 

A strong argument for local efforts is the foster- 
ing of expertise in libraries and information centres. 
The absence of expertise would bf^ a serious 
obstacle even for a centralized networking effort 
to overcome, arKj it is difficult to imagine that 
national services would supply experts along with 
their packages. Therefore, local people knowledgeable 



in tho field vvil! In- fnvjiu.it^i. ifi^tjll^fiij. runnii^q 
oiul promotirkj both i,h\* jrui ^utiuMctl stivfCf^ 
Local effoas also hdve tho ueficticiui *'Mt ct of 
creating and kt^epmy up tnietesi \n svsitt:ms and 
networks among users, proft^ssionats, admlnistratofs 
of institutions iJn qu^^sttan. and evtvi granting 
agencies. Along with mcre.iSLxi tnt^'rcst thero is 
increased a^mrnumc^Uion wh<ch shoukf be mt^nttunttj 
separately iron} thc» deveiopmeni of exf^tMtistv 
Unless people are compl. tr ty involved no system 
wiir work prop'^riv and thf morf mtelltyrnt the 
dtiCus«5ion bt'foft' adoDT<n<j j fvst^'m the mo»c 
me3nin«|ful will b*^* the results. 

Anutht f benefit that m^v bo derived from locally 
desujn d wstems is ThrMr b*\'\\ UiU^red to meet 
rvy nvi\h in j t^nvirv^nru-n:, due to their 
ctosc?Pf to thr» ■ gras'^ root^ ' The pohcy of trans- 
planting 5vsten>$ has to be wa?cht<1 carefully <it 
would h.' *\|Udilv hjrrntu; ^^iv^t th»s idea Com- 
pletely s»nc(^ thf'ie du* situations where eKisting 
systefn^ may be jppli^ff with ddvantdgeK By "feal" 
netxfs we mean rhj* a locdf >ystt,'n' rnay be expt?cted 
to be dir»*C!ed m(;f^.> towards sot ng acute problems 
if thr pnorttie:; m» Mstdbl»shed t'ljuitably. Contact 



with ultimate use? s isalj^o easier locally, ev«»n though 
alt big networks have mcoiporjtr'd sume medns of 
feedback 

The direct involvement {admtfiistrativc, legal, and 
financidl) of those forming d network may be 
quoted in support of a local (provincial, regional) 
undertaking. 

On the negative side, one serious objection may 
be raised against an uncontrolled growth of local 
(provmcial. regional) networks and systems: 
Whereas, at present, planners of provincial networks 
are faced with the problem of similar libraries, the 
future planners of comprehensive {interprovincial, 
regional or national) networks will be confronted 
with a multittide of different networks and systems 
wtiich It will be difficult, if not impossible, to iKing 
to a commo 1 denominator due to their vast diversity 
and lack of common itandards. and. of course, du 7 
also to the huge Investments in hardware, software 
etc 

Table I illustrates suggestions as to what may be 
done at various levels. 



1. SUGGESTED RESPONSIBILITIES IN LIBRARY SYSTEMS & NETWORKS 



Syftfffnft Of M«T¥vof k 
Activity 



T 



2 > 



Obiective 



Note 



•9 

2 



• £ ^ i 



8rblfogr3t3hv ^slso 
machme -eadablf I 



— r--t 



Union Cdtjioqi,*' 
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p N.*tiOf>al bibliography including 
. boijks. pamphlets, microforms, 
' r»lms, phonograph records, gov- 
e^'nfoont put^Ncations. Local 
production of catalogue ca^ds, 
^iuhject ttibtiographtes as foc*»liv 
'^equtstert. Locai SDI service 
possible 



CAINJAOIANA in the Marc Por 
iTiat. Co-operation of lower levels 
reciuired for proper implementa- 
tion and opefat»on. 



To shuwv local lofi o* pubhcd- 
t»on5 to fdciht.itL* Intef/ibrary 
loans 



j Canadian Union Cdtafugue 'en- 
i Lompasses holdings of ovei 300 

hbrariesl iNLK Union List of 
{ Serials m the Human»ttt*s ami 
J the Sonal Scionn*' ^ML), Union 
{ L»5t of Non Canjilf .in Mews 
; papt»rs (ML), Canadian Theses 
I 3cc^)$ed by Canadian umver 

ut<e«i (IMLt:Un(on L»*;f of Sn 
I entire SertaK m Canadian 
jL.branes iNSU 
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level 



Svitems or Network 
Activity 



intt'itibrjfy Loans 



11 



St 

c ^ 
U 3 



I 2 
1 



Ob|ect>v» 



Not« 



Standards DevWopment x 



Collection Poltctes 



Referral Centres 



Serials 



Reference Services 



To cHdnnH putiiished items to 
• rnlividua^ usorson request 
through \oc^\ i^l^Mfy 



^ Mochim? Readable Union C«Jta 
I loques couki serve to locate ttenis 
I Eithtff J central <k fegionjl on 
' line system should handle re 
I quest slips, shipping and billing. 
Telecommunications should be 
rf!p{d€in9 ma»l computer net 
vvork plus image transmission. 



To brmg atwut compatibittty 
Unified internal procedures 
lend themselves to standard 
automation systems. Standard 
terminology, record format, 
( user interface, systems, etc. 



This should prucede any com 
puten^ation. National standards 
should take mto account inter- 
national standards ift^here avail- 
able and honour local interests 
Computerization ca^s for stan 
dardi/ation of procedures. This 
has been largely neglected. 



To determine what should be 
the trend in building up collec- 
tions tn individual libraries. 
Specialization in subjects and/ 
or forms, 



I To refer any user to the 

, source that will meet his needs. 



Applies to ail libraries but co- 
ordination IS highly desirable at 
any level. Computerized tools 
may be created to facilitate 
decision making 



This service may be most effic- 
iently provided by centres ap 
pointed from among the estab- 
lished ones 'Provinciar', e.g., 
means that it would serve users 
from a province but referral 
would be to any centre across 
the country Met^odtcal gui- 
dance might be ^rom one focal 
point 



t 



Ordering, accounting, check 
in. claiming, binding, pro- 
duction of lists and catalogues, 
of serials. 
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Refer a requester to printed 
sources of information, using 
directories year books, encyc- 
lopaedias, dictionaries, refer 
ence books, but also special 
subject bibliographies and cata 
logues, "Dial-Access Libraries" 
provide access to brief summar- 
ies on tape by tolephon**, the 
rape having been selected from 
a prfnted catalogue d«stribL'tfr<i 
beforehand 
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Mostly a locat venture but with 
proper planning dnd design 
might be usably ^or un»on cata 
logue at a higher eveK 



Usually restr cted to one library, 
as opposed to .nformation re 
trtevai which is not hmited to 
any specific hotd r»gs. It should 
be possible to w«den the scope to 
other hbrar es wn»ch would 
call fof trnororf'^d ILLO Within 
a netwot ^ 



J 



1 T" 

1 Syttemt or Network 

Activity \ 

c 

! 9 

■ - -S^ 


^ T ---T " " 


*! 

i W 1 Vwlf wv 


\ 

1 

iwtet 


Production of 
Cdtjfogutf Cjrd^k 


1 


t • X X ■ 

1 t 

i 

\ 
1 


To share tht? M^rc database atK* 
1 the regutred computer program 
and to elimifiate costly cata- 
loguir^ in partrctpafing libraries. 


On-line or batch made, or a 
hybrid system where search of 
the Mmc system is performed on- 
line and the print is conducted in 
batch mode. 


AoQuisrtions and 
Catiifoguing 


f 


1 
I 


1 

i 




: X 

t 

1 


The Marc fde is used to create 
computer -printed purchase 
orders and other acMNisitton 
processing forms, together ivith 
a'idttionaf fnformation entered 
on-line or keypunched in cards. 
System contains records of 
books on order, cancels orders, 
issues ddMm, supplies sets of 
catalogue c^ds and spine labels. 
The catalogue data file may be 
updated and maintained. 


Usually limited to individual 
libraries; could be shared by a 
group of libraries given $tat\dard 
procedures^ Batch, on-line or 
j hybrid. 


Circpiation 


X 

t 

1 




1 1 


X 


X 


To answer questions as to 
wvhether a book has been char- 
ged out, who IS the borriwver, to 
make reserves, to print recaMs 
and overdue notices, fine no- 
tices, to furnish statistics for 
selection of additional copies, 
elimination of useless books; 
also usefuf for collection de* 
ve^opment policies 


Batch process or on-line (de> 
ferred or real time). Circulation 
systems usually operate within a 
library or in the framework of 
an organization having more 
tfian one library. 


Selective Otssemiru- 
tjon of tntormatron 

! 

• 


1 
1 

1 


K X 

• 
• 


X 

1 

i 


To supply patrons automati* 
caMy, on the basis ot their pro- 
files, with relevant mforma* 
tion from one or more datB 
bases tn regular time intervals, 


Mostly in batch made local or 
renr>ote. On line systems include 
SOI as ^)ecial feature. Optimally 
there should be some plan estab- 
lished so we can process all avail- 
able tapes without duplication (or 
w»th minimum of iti. SDI may 
work at any level either proces- 
sing or search editrng, promotion 
and feedback only. Division of 
labour should be the leadtr^ 
principle. 


Searching i 

1 ^ . 


X X 

f : 

i i 


X ' y 1 

t 

1 


X 


To search entire data base, or a 
maiof portion of It, against a 
one tfme query 


Batch mode or on-line. The same 
applies as ab&vB for SDI . Identi* 
cal tapes may be used after 
having been merged. 



How these library systems could meaningfully They should be moving in the direction of oarrowmg 
evolve and gradually transform mto local, pro- down and firefly closing the gap between local ^nd 

^mcial and regional networks, » ^own in Fig t. central endeavours. The graph is a combination of 
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the slujht v^tHff t*ibU' ttffHl IntLMIiijrnt tau?ca-! .hh! 

Summary jnil Conclusion:^ 

The development tn the area ot systems und not 
works i3s defined in the Introductiori, pfoceed> 
locally. Jt the provincial as well as national level 
Most of the work ^s being done spontaneously 
without any co oidmation In oidor to avoid the 
situation where irxJividual systems become incom- 
patible, a concentrated standa? dization effort should 
be initiated immediately m all areas of concern 
There should be no undue delay in establishing 
referral centres. 

The material presenttni from the praine provmc^»s 
illustrates how both Information supplier sand mfoi 
mation consumers, have become aware that it \s 
time to utilize the untapped resources made possible 
through co operation and co;ordination Given 
modern technology this presents a real challenge 
The existence of the Dataroute telecomniuntcattons 
link will enable central information services to be 
put to use. The development of a provincial compii- 
ter network will promote the use of local data 
bases, on-line. Data bases have tnjcn used co 
operatively for five years, even though on a limited 
scale. The proposals mentioned above, under Local 
Achievements, if implemented, would be directed 
towards cieatirig aProvmcial Union Catalogue, 
servfTig mterltbrary loans tn accordance w^th regional 
and national networks; if ;uch a network were 
properly conceived, it would expt?d<tp tntertibrary 
loans, foster thf id^j of shared holdings, and might 
even lead to the tormulaiion of unified cullections 
policies. Cataloguing services are another field where 
fnterest has been shown in the prairio provinces, 
besides appreciable savtng ot effort, this t^pv of ct ■ 
operation wil* demonstr.<to tlie utility of u^inq a 
common, >idndard record format for information 
transft^'r If and when libraries begin to share theif 
collections, and pending establishment of an effici- 
ent ILLO service, clrculatjon systems could 
possibly enter the sphere of co opt*rative systems; 
the same applies to the technical services {ticquisl 
tions. »'^d cataloguing) 



Thr mu^t I'tfiCient method of ensuring increased 
natfomvtdo co operation betvvi'en libraries wouUl 
appi»ai to b«' tfuough the use of a senes of thre*> to 
five f tHjional Centres to provide an effective inter 
face between the national centre on the one hdnd 
and local and provincial efforts on the othfr These 
regional centres might help to direct feedback to the 
national centre, promote services (local and central, 
tfa>n users, act as consulting centres to assist m 
selection and implementation of standard compatible 
systems, and function as referral centres; they cjuld 
also be helpful in developing policies and standards. 
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Development of the Department of Culture, 
Youth and Recreation, in Edmonton, Alberta. 
November 1972. 
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LIBRARY NETWORKS AND 
SYSTEMS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 



R. L. Davison 

Director, Library Devolopment Commission 



Systems and networks in liorary s*;rvice are an old 
story in British Columbia, In the public library field 
^ioperation goes aM ^^^.^ way back to 1927. In the 
school system it may go back ever> faither. Special 
tibranesand academic libraries have not been with 
us in large numbers, but in late years there has been 
a trend toward co-operation, particularly among the 
university and college libraries. Regrettably, though, 
practice in all categories has lagged behind theory. 
If crcdu can be claimed for partial accomplishment, 
a case might be made for progress in the field, in 
the form of an account of "the story thus far/' 
looking mtu library activities m British Colu.nbia as 
they may fit rnto the Conference theme: Canadian 
Library Systems and Networks - Their Planning and 
Devetopment. and defining a library system or net- 
work as "any technique or procedure which linkb 
together for the mutual benefit of a large community 
of users, the resources and services of a group of 
libraries." 

School Libraries 

Approaches to co-operative service certainly vary 
from group to group, but equally certain is the fact 
that there is a common goal in the mutual benefit 
idea. As in other provinces, the admmistration of 
schools in British Columbia is divided among a groat 
many school district*;, and predictably the degree of 
library co-operation var»es from nil to high. Since 
tht*re is nothing to bo gained hy dwellinq on the 
"ml" end of the scale, the ohvrous course ts to look 
for an exampth* of a school Ubrary wstem that 
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distributes materials among fib? ant-s on demand 
a proCt."duie similai to t!*»at of a regionai pubhc 
Itbiary system, whtch not only backs up »ndivtdual 
Itbr^fies with bibliographic information but transfers 
titles on mtei library loan from one library outit»t to 
another. 

Logic would suggest that application of such an 
apparently simple idea as regional library service 
should ensure that materials relevant to specific 
topics could be rushed from place to place in an 
orderly, efficient manner over a relatively brief 
period of time. Not so. Loans between schools do 
take place, ad hoc - one librarian contacting another 
— but there seems to be little serious effort, or at 
any rate little success, on a system wide fcale. 

What are the reasons for this? First, absence of 
flexibility. Great similarity persists in curricuium 
timing and content, particularly among elementary 
sdiools. On the other hand, the diversity in curricu- 
lum among secondary schools, coupled with their 
relatively large size, makes for difficulties of a 
different kind. While freedom of choice of subject 
may go down well with the individual teacher, it can 
play hob with the librarian, who does really need 
advance notice for the preparation of project 
material, and more often than not has to scramble 
to get something ready in a hurry. 

Second, given the absence of proper inter library 
organization, it is fmpn?5ibtc to substitute sheer 
manpower at the district level in order to try to 
move material from one point to another, even 
assumir^ some prior knowledge of the location of 
the material. 

Third, unlike an integrated public library system, 
the school district does not have a unified collection. 
Operating budgets assigned to individual schools 
include the library budget, and this method of 
financing encourages a fragmented sense of owner- 
ship, with resulting possessive feelings about 
materials and equipment. 

Where the effort does exist on a system-wide 
scale it works very well, as in one school district in 
the centre of the province. Here, the district 
resource centre is the co-ordinating agency respon- 
sible for the development of school library collec- 
tions and services, includir^ audio visual and tele- 
vision as well as print. The overall aim is to improve 
services to all teachers and students by co ordinating 
the development of school and school district 
collections and to promote pi ograms which 
encourage and facilitate their use. 

Many people betiovc that more school districts 
would mo.e quickly into the field of inteqrat^^d 
library services if they had the strong leadership 



'•^^'•^ idj u. ' . ,. J -..s. 

ai^d^ai) t. .1. »Nr -K.impl. f?ie r»t »..u»ci, v.h i can 
dv^uPV' con f'Kjnd th - 'i\)t4u<'^ cjisnJc!*': 

Collegt: Libfarje^ 

S4.!pf MfMj firxl .1 numhtM -t '»brjf v n.-t^Nork ffnk? 
in thf c. JMmuMftv CuMf^gt» f since tho coIU^jt s 
tlfv .il I'f.-.n T'/s of -schnt^i diitr org^mi^jtion 

ha^r b'HVuth' inwnlvt'vi ,ilnH;st Mon> the nLiH 
sy^tL-ni icti Vita's »it th»' jCtul^m c fL'tfo' and havo 
bt-'cn ctt .ipt»firinc) jnd Ktnkintj jgret»menrs with 
putjIfC i»tifv<t ♦ % Thi^v jrtfVitips h.iv^^ tenilod to 
spCfHf i[>rniKfcj fu'twruk forrntit on, with loss r^m- 
phd^fs 3f; tntt 'M»Lif lonvhtps .imong oolloge libraries 
thtfro.'fw ■; 

Already, only nm* ytMr^afttM tfietustcom- 

•softw cun.r^tufuftfS jf- fuHy opt'- tu the gcneftil 
pubhc, j:td r''C'prnc<ii t)nrri»WfrKj ts offer ^mI by ail 
OoH ofv- t(H W f Killer hbfdffes. t>njbhn*j patrons 
whu .:rn no: cofh^r studcMits ^> u^f the> focaf colft-ge 
Civt!t*Ct'.>f' O tb'^ Otht f hdft(i outpivsT Of 

satfi^'t- CiMf*f]'.' C'*n?ft > hdvt' bt -n g^yr^ htn jry 
9*.»rv'C- trf.,u,.h ptihffc I'brary facilities in their orca«i. 

^oJ. ^t'^^J p*> v\'th the Linivf^rstty hbr.ir jnd 
tht' BrrV;h C' j Institute Tr chrotO'jy are 

mi^fv o^fv.pirx At pr^'SMHt, BCfT is piovicftntj 

jnd th. \ry -.t ,cadr »T>fc Itb' ,!ri' pro- 

Ubsr / Vi" . 'Hil j«; t prow. , .f>g centr^Mof 

LAh If*". .<n«t. wht".' jppt .uf <iud»u vrsua! 
s«'f ^ L**' f;^ thf - luWi'r m.H tftHHl col|t.'<^f*s and four 
ut^'.f »ns^fu^uf>H h.iv^' CO up« r »d t(« produce j 
u Mon fiffu iiofjur' Another CoH^'q*' itbf jry h.ns. 
thf mot .1 if. fit from the I ibuf / D»/v»'lopmont 
C.Hnff „t jp jfut^fi cat.i^t>f|u»Mfiat ''H::ud"s 

th'. uv* ' u , hokfMH|,(>f ,*rnf^!.,'v •xh(;c<' iilMaf^'.'S 
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»^{) L.WIt^j.' .HJtlu . .l:rS fUiVi' k].Vl»n f'.lf mjt iippiiiva^ 

u> fL'C'pfocai buiiuvvtrUf a^i t r^mi nta .i(nuf^t| ih»'n 
libr-itjOi. Any cullctfi student c.in boffow from any 
coilvHjr^ (ibi.ii ^. Thf n«'xt $tfp shoufd bt^ co ofdina- 
tion or t)4bliO(v.iphK: d. v.-k»pint»nt, rstabli?aimt»nt of 
J imjon citijIiKjui'. jnd cju\}tion o1 an infotrnalfun 
network within tho collcyc group. Should ail this be 
accompttshKl within the nt'xt decadi-, collt^yo 
ifbiarus wilj hi' teadmy th<f field m the quest for 
prov net wiri^^ interrelated library service's 

University Libraries 

bi thi tdlt of 1970 a new academic organi^atton 
appcuHHi on tht» hbrjry sO n^- N?^n: -d TRftu tfry 
Tfi Univeisity Ltbrariesl, ii is a co-ordinating agency 
for a variety of matters mufMBi interest anti 
concern to Simon Fraser University, the University 
of British Columbia and the University of Victoria. 
Although TRIUL In its present form has no legal 
identity, is not officially r^icognized by its parent 
institutions and cannot therefore be publicly 
funded for research capability or other funct.ons, 
such IS the interest and enthusiasm engendered 
among the professional staff of the three institutions 
that this voluntary enterprise has accomplished 
perhaps morv, certainty as much, in its three and a 
half years as it might have done in a longer period 
as an official institution. 

Structurally, TRIUL works on a system ol stand- 
ing committees and sub-committees which in turn 
create ad hoc committees and task forces. One of its 
first publications was a directory listing Its various 
units, giving their terms of reference and their 
composition This directory is continuously revist>d 
as units are ctt^auni and, their work being done, 
dissolved 

The three University Librarians and the members 
of the four main committees of TRIUL meet twice 
a year, m April and October, for two-day sessions 
in which the working units report on their assign- 
ments from the previous session and the entire 
gathering discusses a wide range of topics, of interest' 
primarily to academic libraries but often expanding* 
to involve library services in general as they affect 
r>ne another It has become a general rule at these 
sessions to have, by mvitatton, representatives of jhi? 
VancDuvir and Victor ta Municipal Libraries, the 
Library Development Commission, the Acadrmiv* 
Board of Br ftfsh Columbia and the libraries of tie 
community colleges. 

It (5> ♦:vid<'nt beyond doub: that we have m TRIUL 



an Of lytndl gioupini} of in!t»rosis of ihrcf f jsl 
grovvinti ocddomic libiarivv th.ii has ovtjfvi.'d tiitL «i 
Structuff with its own life and pMt^K)!,c^ As a pi ttern 
for other jKOVincesi it could prove to be the nucleus 
of a ryttorvwide acddemic librdr y network with like 
objectives, perhaps continuing along the same 
informal lines that have proved so successful for 
TRIUL 

TRiUt has been successful because the three 
university libraries are stror^Iy committed to co 
operation, co-ordination and mteyiation - withm 
the bouPKis of the three institutions, with other 
HtHar les throughout the province, and in library 
systems nationally and mternationally. Despite the 
recency of their rapid growth they have laid the 
groundwork for a liberal code for interlibrarv loan 
In British Columbia, special loan and cataloguing 
services to community colleges, and reciprocal 
borrowing privileges for undergraduates. To top 
this off, the TRIUL libraries are jointJy operating a 
microfiche duplicator, t»ystematicaMy policing their 
respective collection policies to avoid unnecessary 
duplication working with the Provincial Library on 
microfilming the index to British Columbia news- 
papers, artd investigating the idea of co ordinating 
efforts to index journals published in the province. 
If there is in British Columbia a linking together for 
the benefit of a large community of users, we have 
it in this group o^ university libraries. 

Public Libraries 

We have it also in our pubhc library systems - 
eleven of them, all at different stages on their way 
to province-wide organization of library services. 
Responsibility for the success of such organization 
is a self imposed task of the provirtcial Library 
Development Commission. The Cummission's cur* 
rent plan, published in 1973 as the Progr$mme fur 
Library Deveiopment, is the latest in a line of survey 
reports, its Immediate predecessor being Public 
Libraries in British Columbia; a Survey ys^ith Recom- 
mentations, better known perhaps as the Vainstein 
Report of 1966. The Programme is a modification of 
Professor Vainstein's survey, takir^ into account 
soctal and political changes that have occurred, most 
not^ly the creation of a supra-municipal structure 
called a regional district, which is the obvious 
choice as the basic political and economic unit for 
the new form of library systems. 

Co-operative systi»ms of public libraries began 
long before pubfication of ihv 1973 plan. Pioneer 
librarians m the thirties created a British Columbia 
version of the regional library in thrtf widely 
cAnrtr^ato^ and predominantly rural arf'as of The pro 



vhh:. , and thuie nave survived atx! fluunshtHi, 
becomifKj mure and more urban as the populai ion 
expands. The Commission, having bei'n largely 
responsible tur the start of systems, continued thi* 
enterprise over the next two decades by estabhshniti 
branch offices in three other centres, to berve desia 
nated areas with books and professional services 
•hfcHigh existing small libraries. The legional groups 
are ifu^' Jntonrrjt^vi systems; those supported by 
the Commission are modified federations. One of 
the chief objectives of the Programme is to re- 
organize all six on regional distrct lines. 

The publii; library system for Briti^ Columbia is 
designed \o provide better library service to the 
individual citizen through the sharing of materials 
and services which cannot be provided by an indivi- 
dual community because of cost. Memt^rship in a 
library system also provides an opportunity for 
co-cperation on local provincial, national and inter 
national levels with other types of libraries - public, 
school, special arKi academic - making it possible 
for anyone within the system to have access to what- 
ever material he may require. 

Opportunities for suc^ co-operation are still very 
limited, beyond the regional level, but the three 
regional libraries have been working toward com- 
plete reciprocal borrowing privileges for the residents 
of all three library districts* They have also shared 
data and methods in setting up computer-based 
regional book catalogues. The three directors meet 
to work out new policies and techniques for the 
mutual benefit of their institutions and to make 
joint recommendations to the Commission on 
province-wide policies arKl practices. 

In the southwest corner of the provincial main- 
land, which, together with southern VarKouver 
Island, contains more than half of the total popula- 
tion of the province, there has been some co< 
operative endeavour among the public library 
agencies. Again, this has been limitec to such activi- 
ties as reciprocal borrowing and reference services 
and has not yet reached the level of region-wide 
participation. This lower mainland area has been 
designated as the only one of the < I^ven proposed 
system areas to be suitable for a federated rather 
than an integrated system. In fact, it would be 
undesirable to recommend integration where the 
libraries are strongly established arxi relatively 
well-supported municipal institutions Having recog 
nized this, the boards of seven public libraries and 
the Commission are working out together a plan 
whereby, with considerable nnancial backing from 
tht' province, certain services best provided m cun 
ct?rt will b^ developed by tho federation while toca^ 



services contifiur u? Ijl t!u; ft'iipatuibility of the 
tndividuai Itbr^i y 

Then* jbsoJuttHy ru^w mteyr Jted system m 
thu mttJf lOr of the province. It is the first system 
established completely under the terms of the 1973 
Programme. With a population of nearly 73,000 
people m an area of 17,600 square mites, it has 
taken over the libraries of three municipalities and 
IS providing scrvtce throughout 16,000 square miles 
of rural and semi-urban land where none existed 
before. Although it came into being only in January 
1974, already its progress seems to have changed 
the attitude of at least three other of the eleven 
designated areas, and all three are takir^i the first 
steps toward system establishment. 

Provifmal Service 

At the provincial level, the Commission's P/X7jr»mme 
calk fof a centrai agency to carry the back up ser- 
vices requirt'd by th.» province-wide network. Such a 
provincial resource c» ntrp will provide; a biblio* 
graphic centre to process requests from public 
library systems for information and material beyond 
their indiviiJuji c jpabilrties; advanced reference and 
inlerlibr.iry ttvn sofvu i' for integrated systems; 
dccf^s t^i tibr K s o< the province's universities, 
Conimun.t v loit % .ruh;tficf institutions, including 
trj* dri.1 * 1'^ - Mt.of tht federal government 
iii> W':t! thfjjif srfvtfuj hwiifirf,^. and industry, and 
a un^on catalogue combfrung its own collection and 
the holdings of all public library systems in the 
province. 

Ekcl'P' ^nmr centraii/tKl cataloguing within 
th- provinc a\ grvfMf>mt rM t^t.'f^ none of the ftinc 
tu»rs p' a' psotjfce centre has been ^tartt*d. 
A pfoposc*^ ' ti Hlni ni'^T«'3trvt' stfucturo »s now m 
its second d ^^t, btir furthi'f car^/ful plannmii is 
tJGs ' f^tiaf Th»s kind of protect must have immediate 
and cnnTtrtutHL) succpss 

Sp«^ct«^t Lihr^rie; 

Exi..'pt f 'f jfoup s»'fv<cein the meifiCdl f(eld, 
O) op* i.ri^. pr tcr,^' ^ a-id centralization are now 
C'ftC' pt % jrv '.pfi utt ht>raf{es »n thjs provfTjce 
Th» ibf tr, * ih-' A^.td'.mv Mt^dtcifW. which is 
op» f.»t f f I . •* f >f Phv\»LJdns and Surgrons 

ut B?il*sli r.' •••^h t fnf^»M3k*A pufchasing and 
c.ittJkK]utn«j niatpnaK afiprnx^mately 60 hos- 
pita* !it>r:if .e s Thf , mtMni, ,n .»H*»ct, that the Aca 
d riy hjf "1^. rf |fid nidrfntains j uT>ion Catalogue 
fuf Mi* . , n tf»' h» fciHh nct's In addition to 
lii Ki .if\* iil »jf ♦»^f"C''t^i ,mfJtu)t grants ffom 

tfr. C'Hl.'^t.- ♦ • -.,i|h A;. my ' , libf ,if / 
^ A*:» fip* • » ••sUitjh f' J iinuio f t ,r of s»Mials «n 



spvcuil libraries, as welt js Common directory, have 
so fvir been unsuccessful, but this is still in sight as 
a long-term objective. 

Although not really a system or network under 
the present definition, co operation between the 
provirKe's School of Librarianship at the University 
of British Columbia and libraries of the province, 
singly oi m groups, does contribute to mutual bene* 
fit Within the larger community. For example, in 
the summer of 1974, undei a program financed by 
the provincial Department of Labour, students of 
the current first year class in tt>e MLS course will be 
working for four months in public, college and 
university libraries. They will be employed on pro- 
jects, important to the library but t^yond the capa- 
bility of its current budget, that will supplement tn 
learning and experience the library school's curricu- 
lum. The program is set up for this year only, but it 
could develop into an annual practice, dependii^ 
upon co o^ration amoi^ the libraries, the sdiool 
ar^l the government. Again, the library ^hool is in 
the provincial picture through participation by 
members of its faculty in library service workshops 
and on committees concerned with matters of 
province-wide application. The total contribution 
results in development of superior library resources 
and services, not to mention an additional benefit to 
mutual understanding among librarians and their 
respective institutions 

Finally, an impoitant link in the chain of re- 
sources and services is thi^ provincial library organi- 
zation. The British Columbia Library Association has 
endorsed and promoted activities ranging from 
workshops on particular fi^cets of library service to 
formal participation with the Library Development 
Commission and other mtprested groups in drawing 
up plans for systems and networks and helping to 
obtam fof thorn thi^ necessary government approval 
and support, both local and provincial. Public 
Library trustees, workir^ within the framework of 
th^^ AssiKlatton, have been particularly active in this 
sphere 

tn summary, it is fair to say that library resources 
and services are being linked together m British 
Columbia in various ways: within parts of the 
public library field and at the provincial level. There 
are two jobs ahead: first, to expand the techniques 
and procedurffs for the benefit of the whole com 
munity of users, and this will require energy and 
money Jnd second, to develop tht^ library resources 
and services of the province so that they can form 
part of tnteipro^incial and national systems and 
and ru'tworks 

It IS «f pt*\isur^» to cicknuwiedge thr^ contnbtition 



of backqioufxi matt*rij} for this papor from Mrs 
FtorjrKf WiltsiHi, Dnt^ctur of thi» District Resource 
Centft'. School Distitct No. b7, Ptiiicf Gi?orijt\ Mr 
D, W. Halliwell. Univt?rsitv Librarian, University of 
Victoria. Mr Ross Carter, Librarian, Vancouver City 
College, Mr C. W. Fraser, Librarian of the Collesp 
of Physicians and Surgeons of British Columbia arxl 
Miss Theodora Rhodes, Librarian, British Columbia 
Telephone Company. 
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CANADIAN LIBRARY 
NETWORKS AND 
SYSTEMS : A SUMMARY 



Basil Stuirt'Stubbt 
UfiivtriitY Librarian 
Univarsity of Britiih Cotumtiia 



There's very little left to be said about networks in 
Canada. Our speakers today have covered the sub- 
lect thoroughly, and if youVe been listening you 
should know almost everything there is to know 
about the state of the situation today. However, 
I have been called upon to summarize the day's 
work, and in beginning to do this I want to refer to 
a speech delivered at an earlier conference by a 
distinguished Canadian librarian. 

In that speech, he suggested that there were two 
phases in the development of libraries* In the first 
phase, the energies of librarians were concentrated 
on organizing and co-ordinating materials within 
Mbraries;to borrow his phraseology, the individual 
book was the first term in the series, arxi the organ- 
ized individual library fhe final term in the series. In 
the second phase, which he said librarianship was 
then entering, librarians woutal, and I quote, ''have 
the task of evoking method ar^ order among 
rather than within libraries." In this phase, the 
tndtviduat library was to be the first term In a new 
sertes. and the final term would be, ^ain quoting, 
"a stngle comprehensive organization in v^ich each 
mc^mber shall have its own definite part to play, yet 
Will also stand in distinct and mutually helpful rela- 
tions to 3tl the other members, acknowledging, 
each one, that it owes a duty to the whole body, 
although preserving complete freedom as to its own 
individual management and interests ... In such an 
orqarttzatton the tibraries of the country would stand 
not as independent units, but as inter dependent 

In a word, thts earWQX speaker was talking 



partners, 
id 



about a national network. 

He went on to de^ibe in some detail the net- 
work he foresaw, and the benefit it would bring. 
He spoke of the fact that ifre majority of library 
users were denied intertibrary borrowing privileges. 
That smatter libraries in smaller rommunittes could 
not gain ac^ss to tfie contents of larger ltt>raries in 
larger communities. That there was wasteful dupli- 
cation among libraries. And a srare of other things, 
alt of whidi have been toudted on again today. He 
believed tfiat there should be developed in every 
region what he called a "book res^voir." ''These 
reservoirs,"' he said, "eKisting for the expre^ purpose 
of serving other libraries, might have great latitude 
in the matter of lending, white at the same time they 
might ccmibine the function of a storage warehouse 
and clearing-house with other sairices as yet hatdly 
sii^ken of.'' 

After a few more paragraphs, he got £round to 
speaking about these other services. He said: 'Ttough 
each re^voir library would necessarily aim at a 
large and comprehensive collection, each would 
specialize to the exclusion of all others, in certain 
directions . . . They would constitute the natural 
storage libraries of their distrkn, receiving and mining 
a^essible the overflow, whatever its nature, of their 
affiliated libraries . * . As a matter of course, 
regional libraries wouki also become the reference 
libraries of their district, and not alone for the bene- 
fit of persons on the spot. For they would be equip- 
ped with correspondent^ . . . departments, end 
bibliographic bureaux from which would issue, at 
reasonable . . . rates, . . . copies of articles, answers 
to requests for specific information, or even for more 
extended bits of research/' 

The author of that speech was the librarian of 
McGill University, Charles Goukf; he delivered it fn 
1909, almost 65 years ago to the day, as the address 
of the incoming president of the American Library 
Association. Dorothy Croke where are you? We 
have been hovering on the threshold longer than you 
thought. So where are we in 1974? Is there any- 
thing new under the sun? Welt, ^ have not adiieved 
:he degree of organization Gould had hoped for. 
What we have is a basket of patches, waiting to be 
worked into a quilt. As we have heard from Drs 
Syfvestre and Brown, through our natiorml libraries 
we benefit from many bibliographic, information 
and loan services. And everywhere in the country, 
as other speakers have told us, groups of libraries 
through separate sometimes lonely initiatives are 
drrangi^ig for reciprocal borrowing privileges and 
extend xi interlibrary loans, setting up special conv 
mumcationsand delivery systems, developing union 
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if tUtt lHlttdtfU| stot.nir hlM.irn's 

An ut this IS »;ia»d. but dot's !t ft M'ly udtl up j 
C^jnjdun network ^ Can »t bt* made 

Havmg pos<Hl ri>tipU^ of rhi^^o^^CJ^ Muest»wns^ 
h't mt' fu»w iUtvmpt ffpli^'s 

To thf* first ijut'Stton I fhtnK iht* jribW^^f >^ no. 
^viiv not yt't h*wa-C«Kiddidn fictwor*^. To ^hc 
sccomt I bt*l»eve^ wr ran hdve gni\ and tlwt wu havt* 
a much better chancr of hav^ny .me pKTCisclY for 
the re'a-ions Gould me>niioned ovft half a centuf y 
aqo. BIosslhJIv. Canada is smalt in population and 
tfius m the dimensions libf ian^hip; wo knuw 
eacti other prftty Wflt. and cc^mmumcation i? 
possible. Moreovof , the country falls into a numbtH 
of natural, manageable regions, within and amcnt| 
which co-ordination is possible. 

It s^^ems to me that there are five major pr eret|ui- 
sites for d Canadian network, 

The first of these is a dear understaffding of and 
agrct?ment upon the ohjecttv^s of such a network. 
What IS it for? I share the view of Dorothy Cooke 
and Jack Brown that it is for the user, who some- 
times tends to be forgotten as we become preocnupi 
ed with Ihft machinery we are creating. The purpose 
of any network should be to exploit a larger resource 
on Ijehaif of a larger community, to pro»/ide access 
to information, works of the imagination, to 
citizens wherever or whoever they are. In a Canadian 
context, a network should lead to the cqiializatian 
of opportunity for access. Netv*^rks can do olher 
things. It is claimed that they can be more cost- 
efficient for some operations, and this is fine, 
because that sh.ould also be of indirect benefit to 
the user, whom I submit should be our first concern. 
It could be an assignment for a group of persons W)th 
a penchant for abstract thought to draw up a state- 
ment of objectives for a Canadian network. It 
needn't be long. It should be something everyone 
can understand and agree to, and which could be 
endorsed by librarians through their various national 
and provincial and special associations. 

A second prerequisite for a Canadian network 
would be a plan. We need very badly some one or 
some group to study the present hodge-podge of 
activities, to attempt to relate them one to the 
other, to find ways in which developments can be 
co-ordinated. I don't really see this as committee 
work, or association work. It needs concentration, 
t think the task belongs appropriately to the Nation- 
J at Library of Canada. The Task Groups set up by 
the National Librarian have contributed and are con 
tnbutmq to th«i evolution of this plan, 
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AthifJmdiuf pf tM<'t|uisil" especially ai the level 
ut xUv f^xrh.Mu^Mkj of l>tl)iu>qf jphicui ittfof mation, is 
uq;^.'inif ni vt\ standcird^in sev-.M.il speakers have* 
point«'d uiii tLHl.iy Th*s too JS *j logical r4?spon^ib«Ntv 
of the Ndtiondt Libiai V, which miist also maintain 
tiaisi>n with other national libiaiies. Bui where stan- 
riiif ds are concernt^i ihei e ha^ to be (|ive and take, 
jful ^Vf h»<Vfn't t?e<-n ntituhtv succ^'ssful in this up to 
now, given our tradition ut perverse individualism 

A fourth major prerequisite ts money. Thi.ie ts no 
pc»Mt m fooling ourselves into thinking that networks 
Can be tHuU on u spirit of co-operation and nothing 
more. They do more, and ihey are going to cost 
more And heie we run head-long into a serious 
difficulty, whether we are considering national, 
regional, provincial, local or inter institutional net- 
works. Which bodies have or will <iccept jurisdiction 
for a network, for its tindrM:ing, support and gui- 
dance? Who's even interested? I think we will have 
a lot of selling to do before we move library service 
into the next dimension. And wo must also face 
squarely the issue of charges to users for services as 
c me<ms of full or partial cost recovery. Will network 
benefits be extendi?d to users accordir^ to the pre- 
'Jetermin^ principle of tibra^ianship ^tiai there 
should be no direct cost to the user? Can we raise 
the necessary funds for this, or must we depart from 
this important article of the library *aith? 

A final prerequisite is appropriate legislation as 
Or Harry Hookway has pointed out. Networks span 
jurisdictrons: Public, school, university and special 
libraries are sustained by different levels of govern- 
ment and different departments. There is little 
(insistency from province to province. We may 
need to revi^ laws before we can set up, let alone 
fund, more ambitious networks. 

Those are five major prerequisites for a Canadian 
network. There are others, but I want to approach 
them from a different angle, in replying to another 
rhetorical question: what are the obstacles to iht/ 
creation of a Canadian network? 

Obviously, if there is no agreement on objectives, 
on a plan, or on standards, we are gning no pla-^e. 

Suppose these prerequisites are met, that we de- 
fine the goals, draw up a plan, agree to standards, 
finu the money, and new legislation. Are there any 
other obstacles to the creation of a Canadian net 
work^ 

For an answer to this question f am going to delve 
into history once more, but instead of going back to 
the beginning of this century I would have you re 
turn to the sixth century and refer you to the thirty- 
first chapter of a devotional commentary on the 
Book of Job. writteri by Gregory the Great It Is 



Ihc'fc that Gniyoiy drtfW up the classic list of tho 
seven deadty sins. 

The commission by librarians of many of these 
sins will certainly be deadly to a Canadian network. 
This morning Dr Brown touched on the importance 
of th€ human element in the ^ccessful operation of 
Ihir.network, 

Take the sit) of avarice or covetousness for 
example. If wp adopt a possessive attitude toward 
the f esources of oui individual libraries, particutarly 
those of us with the larger collections, networks 
v/an't operate, It takes a shift in attitude to view 
oHf/s own collt ction as a part of a larger public 
'^source or to make one's data bases and programs 
Iroely available as the University of Saskatchewan 
has done. 

Then there's the sin of pride. I've seen that get in 
{he way of co operation more than once, in the 
shape of the person vvho is determined to go it 
alone, and sees, affiliation with others as a threat or 
js a confession of wtMkness, So Cast off pride. 

We come now to envy. Common enough as 
between the havt?s and the have-nots, and certain to 
distort refationsfups in a way which will frustrate 
pr uqrcss. 

I think Ch.ules Gould would wonder if we h»id 
not all been guilty of committing this next sin. After 
aU, how can ft In? cxphiintHJ that afler 65 years we 
ire stilt stumbling toward this vision. The sin is that 
of sloth, described by old Gregory as melancholy 
sloth He meant by tt nol just laziness, but a kind of 
anomie. lack of initiative, a sighing, despairing, 
what's thc-use of-trying reaction. We can't afford to 
indulge in this sin; fashioning the net and then 
making it work will not be easy, and we'd better be 
witlmg to face the impediments with optimism. 

Fitting the sin of anger into this little sermon of 
mine posed me some difficulty, until I read what 
Gregory had to say alK)Ut the person who was 
attempting to justify to himself his committing of 
the sin Gregory was a fair psychologist, and under- 
stood the process of rationalization. He puts these 
words into the mouth of the angry person: "The 
things that are being done to me cannot be borne 
p.*tiently Indetxl, to bear them patiently would b<» 
wrong; because if I do not indignantly withstand 
them, they will later be heaped upon me without 
measure.** 

Could anyone be angry m that way about net- 
works?* Yes, publi^erscan and authors can What 
calls rtst?lf the information indu^^t'v cer tamfy can. 

O 
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Perhaps some of you caught in the New York Times 
or elsewhere the reaction of publishers to the an- 
nouncemcm of a new consortium including the New 
York Public Library and the libraries of Harvard, 
Vale and Columbia? Or are aware that a new 
revision to section 108 of the U.S. copyright bill, a 
iiiviwun nuich Uvoiks^sd by-tl^ info^matkm4mkistr-yr - 
will inhibit libraries from taking out a sir^le subscript 
tion to a journal with the intent of providing photo- 
copies of articles to their own branches? Anyone 
who makes a living by selling information sees a 
library network as an economic threat to his fiveti* 
hood. To answer such concerns takes a tot of diplo- 
ma:y and a lot of research. Personally, I think 
these fears are exaggerated, but at the same time 
there are some publishers, particularly ^ademic 
ones, who rely so heavily on safes to academic 
libraries that any sharing of materials resulting in a 
drop in volume of purchasing could result in dc* 
cisions not to publish important manuscripts. So 
there are i^eople out there committing the sin of 
anger and who may attempt to inhibit the develop- 
ment of networks. W^ should do what we can to 
save their souls. 

The point I have been trying to make in re 
vit'wing these sins is that participating in netwoiks 
does require 3 new approach to thinking about our 
jobs. When one goes to work in the morning, the 
reality of one's own library impresses itself on the 
consciousness; it is something tfiat can be seen, and 
what is hai>f>ening in it can be seen most of the time. 
Networks can't be seen in the same way. They have to 
be conceptualized. Somehow, people have to think 
networks, believe in them, and work for them as they 
would for their more concrete individual libraries. 
As Gould put it, those irxlividual libraries are now 
just the first term in a new series. Let us all hope 
that it will not take another 65 years to reach that 
final term of what might be called total library 
service. 

There my sermon would end were I not aware 
that some of you are keeping count and have noted 
that f covered only five of the seven deadly sins. The 
omission was intentional. There are, after all. more 
leceptions, banquets and hospitality suites ahead of 
you arui under the circumstances I will not offer you 
a discussion of those remaining sins of gluttony and 
lust. Absolution is what you need and I can't help 
you. All I can do is hasten the process by declaring 
this theme day adjourned. 



